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HALL'S  CANKER  and 
DIPTHERIA  REMEDY 


If  you  want  to  cure  Diptheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Rkmehy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diptheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  vour  children  in  the  house  has 
Diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty- five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  tne 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

This  wonderful  remeily,  and  don't  for- 
get    is  HALL'S  REMEDY. 


COPYRIGrtT. 

MIGE   a\D  MTtTGHES 

eausE  a  Ft  re 

sometimes,  as  well  ,ts  other  slight  causes, 
and  we  insure  you  against  the  loss.  Every- 
one should  have  their  property  insured,  so 
that  they  can  be  indemnilied  for  the  loss  in 
case  of  tire,  and  there  is  no  company  doing 
business  in  this  line  that  is  more  reliable 
or  that  pays  more  promptly  than  the 

J^o/ne  y^ire  Jnsurance  Co-  of  utah 

NEBER  J.  GRANT  %  CO..  Genetal  Agents 
20  26  Main  Street  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Retail  Merchant! 

C|Which  would  interest  you  more  on  a  cold  winter 
night,  to  know  that  your  overcoat  had  been  stolen,  or 
to  know  who  took  '\v:  To  know  that  an  error  has 
occurred  in  your  cash  is  valuable,  but  to  know 
"who  made  the  error;''  that  is  real  protection. 

qOSCAR  GROSCHELL  sells  National  Cash 
Registers,  that  tell  you  ''who  made  the  mistake." 


No.  221  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.      Send  for  a  catalogue. 
Second  hand  Registers  always  in  stock. 
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Minnie's 

5}'  Annie 

Mary  Brown  had  come  to  spend 
the  day  with  her  friend  Winnie 
Marsden,  and  after  chatting  merri- 
ly and  admiring  fancy  work  and 
other  treasures  dear  to  girlish 
hearts,  Airs.  Marsden  called  them 
to  partake  of  a  nice  though  simple 
luncheon.  Then  Mary  insisted  on 
helping  her  friend  wash  the  dishes, 
while  mother  rested. 

Alter  the  last  dish  was  put  away, 
Minnie  said  gaily,  "Now  Mary, 
come  and  see  my  R.  S.  G." 

"What  in  tlie  world  is  that?" 
asked  Mary. 

"Come  and  see  for  yourself  my 
dear,"  laughed  Winnie,  and  taking 
Mary's  hand  she  led  her  out  into 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  which 
was  one  mass  of  bloom. 

Minnie's  flower  garden  was  just 
beyond  that  of  her  mother,  and  she 
might  justly  feel  ])rond  of  it. 
Her  mother  had  given  her  generous- 
ly of  her  own  plants,  some  of  which 
liail  liliH lined  in  her  own  mother's 
garden,  ami  (itbcr  relatives  and 
friends  had  cmUributcd  from  their 
flower-beds  and  Mary  ran  from 
one  to  another  admiringly  for  she 
was  very   fond   n[   flnwcrs. 

"Why  do  yen  have  it  divided  by 
that  little  row  of  stones?"  asked 
Mary. 

"\'\'hy  that,"  said  Minnie,  "is  my 
K.  S,  (  i"  ;in<l  she  jiiiiiUed  tn  the 
Idwer  half. 

■■.Minnie    .Marsden!"    said    Mary 


R.  S.  G. 

Malin. 

severely,  "if  you  do  not  tell  me  in- 
stantly what  you  mean,  I  will  make 
"nis   snap   dragon   nip   your   nose, 
and  she  held     up  the  queer     little 
floi^er  with  its  mouth  open  wide 

"If  you  do  Mary  Brown,"  was 
the  laughing  reply,  "I'll  surely  put 
this  'grandmother's  nightcap'  on 
you.    Miss    Curiosity." 

"Seriously  Minne.  what  flo  you 
mean  by  R.  S.  G?"  astced  Mar)-. 
"Please   tell   me." 

"Well,"  said  Minnie,  "as  you 
know  mother  is  president  of  the 
Relief  Society  and  ever  since  1  was 
a  child  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
carry  flowers  to  the  sick  and  aged 
people  of  the  nei.ghborhood,  for 
mother  thinks  it  cheers  them  to 
know  someone  remembers  them. 
When  I  grew  large  enough  to  help, 
she  gave  me  a  flower-bed  of  my 
own  and  taught  me  the  names  and 
needs  of  each  of  them,  and  soi)n  I 
could  give  some  of  my  very  own 
flowers.  Tlicn  I  had  an  idea.  I 
divided  my  garden  as  you  see,  and 
all  the  flowers  on  this  half  belong 
to  the  Relief  Society  and  I  call  it 
my  Relief  .Society  (jarden,  or  K.  S. 
I  1.  They  all  go  to  the  sick  and  a.geil 
and  sometimes  a  friend  who  wishes 
to  give  a  party  or  something  of  tiiv 
kind  buys  some  from  me,  and  all 
the  money  I  gel  in  this  way  goes 
to  the  Socii-tv.  Last  month  it 
;inionnled  to  two  dollars.  The 
llowers    from    the   other   half    1    use 
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for  other  purposes,  but  mother  says 
she  never  saw  flowers  bloom  so 
frecl\'  or  look  so  thrifty  as  those  in 
my  R.  S.  G.,  and  she  says  the  fairies 
must  help  me  care  for  them.  Grand- 
ma said,  'yes,  the  fairies  Love  and 
Kindness  are  wonderful  florists.'  " 

"But  Minnie,"  said  JNIary.  "Don't 
you  get  tired  of  keeping  a  garden 
up  just  for  those  people?" 

"Oh,  no !"  answered  the  young 
girl  earnestly,  "I  have  no  greater 
pleasure  than  giving  the  lovely 
things  to  the  poor  sick  people.  One 
time  I  gave  a  white  rose  and  some 
forget-me-nots  to  old  Mr.  Green, 
who  seldom  smiles  or  speaks  to  any- 


one, and  Mary  do  you  believe  it? 
that  poor  old  man  cried  and  said. 
'I  will  never  forget  this  Miss,  nor 
more  will  the  angels.'  Don't  you 
think  I  felt  more  than  repaid  for  a 
little  work  which  is  only  a  pleasure? 
Mother  says,  flowers  and  a  littie 
kindness  humanizes  some  people 
more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

"Minnie,"  said  Mary  soberly. 
"I'm  going  to  start  an  opposition 
'R.  S.  G.'  right  away  this  very 
autumn,"  and  with  a  loving  smile 
Minnie  replied,  ".\nd  I'll  give  you 
a  start  of  anything  I  can  spare." 


Is  the  World  Growing  Better? 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 

III.  In   earlier  times   there   was   per- 

INTOXICATING    DRINK.  '^^P^  ^"^  ^^^'^^y  '"  drinking,  and 

the     carousals  among     those  who 

In   estimating   the    moral    condi-  drank  were  of  a  noisy,  boisterous 
tions   of   a    country,    an    important  character.    One  of  Congreves'  writ- 
factor  is  the  question  of  intoxicat-  ings  affords  some  idea  of  the  boast- 
ing drinks.       The  evil  effects     of  ful  spirit  which  drink  created,  and 
liquor  find  their  way  into  the  home,  which  created  drink : 
into  public  life,  and  into  the  char-  "To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion 
acter  of  the  manhood  of  a  nation.  Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Per- 
Intoxication  undermines  the  physic-  sian  ; 
al   structure   of   man,   deadens  his  Let  Mahometan  fools, 
conscience,  and  makes  him  a  prey  to  Live  by  heathenish  rules 
the  temptations  of  evil.     While  the  And  be  damied  over  tea-cups  and 
increase  of   drink   is   an   important  coffee, 
factor  in  determining  the  decline  of  Crown  a  health  to  the  king, 
the  individual  and  of  a  nation,  it  is  And   a   fig   for  your  sultan  and 
also  an  effect,  for  violations  of  con-  sophy.' 
science,    and   departures    from   the 

moral  law  are  often  alleviated  by  The  "Nation"  of  New  York,  Vol. 

recourse  to  strong  drink.     A  sub-  82,  313,  says:  "The  total  drink  bill 

stantial   growth,   therefore,   of   the  today(   1905)   is  one-fourth  of  the 

liquor  habit,  besides  being  a  cause,  total  estimated  production  of  cotton, 

is  in  itself  an  effe<.f  of  moral  de-  wheat,  corn,  hay  and  tobacco  crops, 

generation.  and    every    other     product     of    the 

The    temptation    to    intoxication  farm,  orchards,  cattle  ranches,  and 

through  one  me'j"S  or  --.nother  is  as  other     agricultural     industries.     It 

old   as   the    human   race,   and    that  amounts  to  one-eighth  of   the   na- 

temptation    has      manifested    itself  tion's  total  expenditure  for  food,  al- 

among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  though  the  increase  has  been  larger 

habits     of     strong     drink.     Where  ,^Qt  o„]y  absolutely  to  the  popula- 

Christian       inilucnce       should      be  tion— 21.6  per  cent,  during  a  per- 

strongest,  an  intelligent  conception  Jq^j  when  the  population  increased 

of  man's  duty  most  universal,  there  55  pjr  cent.     Since  19(»1,  we  have 

spirituous  liquors  arc  more  univer-  spent  each  year  up  to  and  including 

sally  used.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  igo5,    the    following    amounts    for 

there  has  been  some  pride  in  the  al-  spirituous  li(|uors : 
leged    joys   of   intoxication   among 

the  so-called  great  nations  of  the      1901    $1,273,212,386 

earth.     The  evil  effects  of  licjuors,      1902     1,369.098,276 

though  dwelt  upon  by  the  press  and      1003     1,4.S  1,633,379 

in  the  pulpit,  have  not  always  been      1004     1,408,622,71.=; 

seriously  considered.  1905     1 .548,708,307 
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These  figures  taken  from  tlie 
"New  York  Nation,"  indicate  that 
our  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
liquor  from  1901  to  1905,  amounts 
to  $275,495,921.  This  increase  is  so 
enormous  as  to  create  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehension  for  our  country's 
welfare.  It  makes  an  enormous  de- 
cline in  the  moral  status  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  statistics  above  given  are 
not  simply  those  of  a  special  period 
of  excessive  drink,  for  m  the  United 
States  ever  since  statistics  have  been 
kept  relating  to  the  subject,  there 
has  been  an  .Imost  constant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  From  1863  to  1905,  there 
have  been  only  six  years  in  which 
the  set  backs  of  even  a  gallon  oc- 
curred. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  have 
changed  some  in  the  choice  of 
liquors  consumed.  In  later  years  the 
consumption  of  beer  has  increased 
very  rapidly,  while  there  has  been 
some  decrease  in  distilled  spirits. 
The  following  table  shows  in  gal- 
lons, the  amount  of  the  different 
liquors  used  per  capita  : 

,,,.  Malt     DistilledT-  *.,io 

Wmes.  T  •  c-   ■  V     Totals. 

Liquors.  Spirits. 

1905  ..   .29      1.36    2.52      4.17 
1840  ..   .43     18.50     1.45     20.28 

It  is  said  that  'in  Germany  there 
has  been,  of  late,  some  reaction 
against  the  excessive  habit  of  beer 
drinking,  and  that  today  its  con- 
sumption is  only  sixty-five  gallons 
per  capita  yearly,  whereas  only  a 
few  years  ago  it  reached  the  enor- 
mous figures   of  one  hundred  and 


fifteen  gallons  per  capita.  The 
testimony,  however,  seems  to  be 
quite  universal  that  while  beer 
drinking  has  increased  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  use  of  distilled  spirits 
decreased,  the  opposite  has  been 
true  of  German.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  beer  is  a  part  of  the 
national  diet,  and  was  common 
among  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home.  It  is  contended, 
however,  that  among  men  there  has 
been  more  a  change  and  less  an 
abstenance. 

The  conditions  of  France  have  of 
late  years  become  alarming.  The 
men  there  are  not  the  moderate 
wine  drinkers  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  fact  is  that  in  France  there  has. 
of  late  years,  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  distilled  spirits.  In 
England  the  drink  habit  has  re- 
sulted in  most  serious  consequences. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  men 
among  the  recruits  for  the  army 
have  been  thrown  out  because  of 
their  physical  weakness,  which,  it  is 
said,  has  been  due  largely  to  the  ex- 
cessive habit  of  drinking.  Within 
the  last  few  months  an  alarm  has 
been  sounded  against  the  rapidly 
increasing  practice  of  drink  among 
the  women.  Many  factory  girls,  it 
is  claimed,  belong  to  club  organiza- 
tions, one  of  whose  special  aims  is 
to  furnish  liquor  to  its  members 
at  a  minimum  cost.  How  so  many 
writers  upon  social  problems,  in 
view  of  such  evidence,  can  claim  for 
this  modern  age  an  improvement  in 
the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend. 


SoniarJiB  lift  prtBctvatwn  of  iinur  gmirrnmrnt.  anJi  tljr  pprinanrnrg  of  your  prtatnt 
Ijappu  Btnlr,  it  is  rrquiaitf,  not  aulg  tliat  gou  stcaJitlg  Bisroutitriiaiirr  irrrnular  oppositione 
to  its  arl5lI0^ul^•^!Jc^  autlioritg.  but  also  that  you  rrsist  uiitli  rarp  thr  spirit  of  innouation 
upon  its  prinxiplra.  Ijomrupr  spmoua  lljr  prjlrxta.— (Seorgf  Baaliiiisitou. 


A  Play  too  Realistic. 


By  Ellen  Jakeman. 


"O,  Uncle  Frank,  do  tell  us  a 
story,"  chorused  a  swarm  of 
nephews  and  nieces  as  their  uncle 
made  himself  comfortable  in  the 
hammock. 

"I  would  rather  read  my  paper, 
young  folks,"  said  Uncle  Frank, 
proceeding  to  unfold  it  with  an  air 
of  abstraction,  which  looked  like  re- 
fusal. 

"Do  Uncle  Frank,"  pleaded  Lest- 
er, "Mother  wouldn't  let  us  go 
swimming  to  day  at  all,  and  we 
havn't  had  hardly  a  bit  of  fun  here 
at  Grandma's" 

"We  can't  do  the  tentiest  bit  of 
mischief,"  said  Lusile,  "without  we 
have  to  sew  carpet  rags  for  an 
hour." 

"There's  been  trouble  in  camp  to 
day,  has  there?"  asked  the  uncle 
laying  down  his  paper.  "I  think  per- 
haps I  can  find  a  story  for  you  to 
help  balance  the  account.  I  can 
remember  how  much  I  used  to  en- 
joy stories,  or  I  would  say,  as  cross 
as  a  bear:  'Go  away  children,  and 
don't  bother  me.'  " 

"If  you  children  are  going  to 
listen  to  the  story  undisturbed,  go 
first  and  feed  and  watcr"thc  chick- 
ens, get  in  the  coal  and  kindlings, 
and  put  Bossey  in  the  barn ;  then 
you  will  have  nothing  to  disturb 
you,  even  if  the  story  is  a  long  one. 
All  of  you  go  but  the  baby,  and  you 
can  get  through  in  five  minutes," 
said  Grandma  briskly,  who  was  sit- 
ting near  by  shelling  peas. 

The  children  scrambled  to  their 
feet,  and  rushed  away  with  much 
chattering  and  laughing  to  do  the 
chores  that  were  thrir  nightly  task; 


and  when  they  came  trooping  back, 
happy  with  pleasant  anticipations, 
they  made  themselves  comfortable 
for  listening;  and  Uncle  Frank,  af- 
ter warning  them  that  if  they  inter- 
rupted him  with  questions  he  would 
forget  the  rest,  began. 

"Once  upon  a  time — about  fifteen 
years  ago— two  boys  named  John 
and  Frank,  lived  on  this  very  city 
lot ;  and  in  fact,  in  this  same  house, 
and  had  your  grandmother  for  their 
mother."  The  children  gave  each 
other  significant  glances. 

"It  was  vacation,  when  boys  are 
supposed  to  have  a  good  time,  but 
somehow  everything  had  gone 
wrong  that  day.  Their  mother  had 
made  a  freezer  full  of  ice  cream,  but 
even  that  was  in  the  cellar  and  they 
had  to  wait  till  noon   for   it. 

"Oh  how  slow  the  sun  traveled 
toward   noon ! 

"Their  mother  would  not  let  them 
go  swin.ming  at  all,  just  because 
they  had  stayed  in  the  water  two 
hours  the  last  week.  They  had 
failed  to  pull  any  weeds  the  day  be- 
fore so  this  morning  they  had  a 
douljlc  task,  1)ut  even  that  was  fin- 
ished, and  it  still  was  not  noon. 

"Just  to  pass  the  time  away  the 
two  boys  went  over  in  a  neighbor's 
yard  to  play  marbles  with  a  boy 
smallei  than  themselves,  aiul  be- 
cause the  game  was  not  very  inter- 
esting they  accepted  the  link-  Imy's 
banter  to  play  "keeps." 

"They  won  all  his  marbles,  and 
were  sacking  ihem  up,  but  did  not 
intend  to  take  them  home,  when  the 
little  chap  began  to  cry  and  his 
nic")thcr    came    nul    and    sent    them 
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hoir.e  and  read  their  character  to 
them  hke  a  phrenologist. 

"They  left  the  marbles  and  went 
home,  but  their  mother  with  a  few- 
searching  questions  got  the  truth 
out  of  them  about  the  disagreement, 
and  they  were  told  to  stay  strictly 
in  their  own  yard, — and  still  it  was 
not  noon. 

■'After  wandering  around  in  a 
sad,  dejected  way,  it  seemed  to  the 


to  harass  the  enemy  and  discourage 
them  than  twice  their  number  of 
regulars.  I'll  be  Marion,  and  you 
can  be  his  band.  Let's  pile  up  a  good 
big  pile  of  these  clods  here  close  to 
the  fence,  and  play  thev  were  can- 
non balls,  and  thai  we  were  waiting 
to  capture  baggage  wagons,  and  cut 
off  stragglers,'  " 

"So  enthuisastically  did  the  boys 
work  at  getting  their  cannon  balls 


"Do   tell  us  a   story.  Uncle   Frank." 


poor  boys,  for  hours,  they  humbly 
asked  permission  to  go  just  over  the 
fence  into  a  vacant  lot,  that  had 
been  plowed,  and  then  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  a  veritable  thicket  of 
weeds,  and  got  permission. 

"'We'll  play  we  were  some  of 
Marion's  men  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,'"  said  John.  'He  was 
called  the  'Swamp  Fox,'  and  the  his- 
tory says  he  and  his  band  did  more 


that  they  even  forgot  the  ice  cream. 
"About  the  time  they  were  all  fixed, 
an  old  farmer  came  along  from' 
town  with  a  huge  l^^ad  of  fruit  box- 
es, and  a  sleepy  team. 

"He  was  sitting  half  dozing 
when  the  first  cannon  ball,  or  lump 
of  clay,  struck  one  of  the  horses, 
and  the  jolt  almost  rolled  him  off  his 
seat.  The  shower  of  c'ods  that  fol- 
lowed woke  the  team  up  and  they 
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trotted  out  of  range  of  our  cannon, 
with  the  old  gentleman  shaking  his 
whip  at  us,  and  teUing  us  what  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  doing  to  us 
if  he  had  us  by  the  scuff  of  the 
neck." 

"Oh,  Frank,  I  did  not  know  that" 
said  Grandma,  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"Don't  interrupt,"  said  Lucile  in 
a  panic,  "or  he'll  forget  the  rest." 

"Honor  bright,  mother,  that  is  the 
only  thing  we  ever  did  or  thought 
of  doing  that  you  did  not  find  out." 

"Go  on,"   said   Lester. 

"As  we  piled  up  a  new  lot  of 
cannon  balls,  John,  who  was  four 
years  older  than  me,  said  that  was 
just  the  way  people  talked  to  Gen- 
eral Marion,  and  about  him  when 
he  -was  in  war,  but  the  histories 
called  him  a  hero,  and  he  guessed 
the  histories  knew. 

"Being  somewhat  reassured  by 
these  bold  remarks,  I  helped  to  pile 
up  the  clods,  and  took  my  place  in 
the  ambush  as  we  saw  another  wag- 
on coming  down  the  street. 

"This  man  had  a  load  of  water 
melons,  and  was  going  toward  the 
town.  As  soon  as  'General  Marion' 
saw  that,  his  eyes  glistened,  and  he 
made  a  hurried  and  eloquent  speech 
to  his  'band,'  and  urged,  that  the 
capture  of  this  supply  train  would 
place  the  entire  force  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. That  the  supplies  could  be 
hidden  in  the  swamp,  and  he  waved 
his  arms  tragically  toward  the  tall 
weeds. 

"I  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  play  by  this  time  and  I 
believe  John  had,  too.  What  is  far 
stranger  is  that  wc  had  forgotten 
the  ice  cream. 

"One  of  the  horses  of  the  ap- 
proaching team  had  a  strong  rope 
around  his  neck  and  tied  up  to  the 


harness  and  country  boys  like  us 
should  have  known  at  a  glance  that 
the  horse  was  not  perfectly  broken, 
but  I  guess  we  were  too  excited  to 
notice;  anyhow  just  before  the  team 
came  opposite  us  we  fired  a  broad 
side  of  clods,  most  of  which  took  ef- 
fect. 

"We  expected  to  see  the  team 
prance  off  down  the  street,and  hear 
the  man  swear  and  threaten  as 
other  one  had  done,  but  it  did  not 
happen  just  that  way. 

"The  half  broke  horse  snorted, 
jumped  and  crowded  trembling 
against  the  other  horse  til  Ithey  al- 
most tipped  the  wagon  over.  The 
man  quickly  had  them  under  con- 
trol, however,  and  just  turned  his 
face  our  way  and  deliberately  drove 
up  to  a  tree,  and  getting  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  w-agon  in  spite 
of  the  clods  John  kept  firing  at 
him,  tied  up  his  team. 

"The  one  glance  I  had  of  his  face 
had  sent  a  shiver  of  fear  over  me, 
he  looked  so  capable  of  doing 
something,  and  the  "band"  was  too 
discouraged  to  fire  another  shot. 

"When  the  man  began  to  gather 
an  armful!  of  rocks  from  thp  creek 
bank,  of  a  convenient  size  to  throw, 
John  and  I  both  realized  what  was 
about  to  happen. 

"The  way  we  swarmed  over  that 
middle  fence  shrieking  for  mother 
was  a  caution. 

"But  mother  must  have  seen  or 
heard  something  of  this  new  ex- 
ploit of  ours  liefore  our  flag  of  dis- 
tress was  exhibited,  for  she  was  half 
way  down  to  the  gate  her  hair  down 
her  back  and  a  hair  brusli  in  her 
hand. 

W'c  knew  nuilher  would  not  Irt 
the  man  jjclt  us  with  rocks  but  we 
knew  just  as  well  that  slie  would 
give  us  all  llial  was  coming  to  us, 
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and  suddenly  the  glamor  of  the  play 
had  gone,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
about  the  two  worst  boys  in  town. 

"  'Don't  you  throw  one  of  those 
rocks  at  my  boys,'  mother  said  in 
her  sternest  tone  of  command. 
'"They  have  acted  pretty  bad,  but 
I  feel  perfectly  able  to  deal  with 
them,  and  bad  as  they  are,  I  don't 
think  they  deserve  to  be  either  killed 
or  crippled.' 

"The  man  had  paused  at  her  first 
word,  but  seemed  to  grow  more 
angry  because  he  thought  she  was 
taking  our  part. 

"  'If  you  can't  take  better  care  of 
them  than  that,  some  of  your  neigh- 
bors ought  to  help  you  to  get  them 
into  a  reform  school,'  the  man 
stormed.  'I've  a  mind  to  enter  a 
complaint  on  them  myself.' 

"John  and  I  had  sneaked  around 
the  house,  and  were  standing  shak- 
ing in  the  back  yard,  so  sick  with 
apprehension  we  could  scarcely 
stand  up.  At  that  word  'Reform 
School'  John  actually  turned  pale, 
and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  I 
don't  know  how  I  looked. 

"You  can  think  how  bad  we  felt, 
children,  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
were  within  three  feet  of  that  ice 
cream  freezer,  and  it  was  after  noon 
and  we  never  once  thought  of  it. 

"When  we  heard  mother  say,  'I 
am  going  to  punish  those  boys 
proper,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
just  come  in  and  see  it  done.' 

"Evidently  he  did  not  believe  it, 
for  he  accepted  the  invitation,  threw 
down  his  rocks  and  came  in. 

"Mother  selected  a  suitable  switch 
from  the  boughs  of  a  tree  that  we 
knew  from  former  experience  grew 
a  very  tough  variety. 

"Let  us  draw  a  vail  over  the  pain- 
ful though  necessary  interview  that 
followed.    I  think  it  would  not  have 


been  half  so  hard  to  bear  if  the 
enemy  had  not  been  by  to  see  our 
humiliation. 

"However  it  was  his  final  sug- 
gestion that  we  had  had  enough, 
and  he  and  mother  stood  talking.  It 
.seemed  to  have  taken  all  the  anger 
out  of  hint  as  soon  as  he  realized 
mother  was  not  upholding  us  in 
our  bad  conduct,  and  he  said  in  a 
voice  ever  so  kind  and  a  manner 
very  respectful: —  'I  feel  madam 
that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the 
way  in  which  I  spoke  to  you,  and 
realize  if  I  had  rocked  those  boys, 
as  I  fully  intended  doing,  I  should 
have  been  worse  than  they.' 

"  'Yes.  I  think  so,'  said  mother, 
'at  least  if  you  had  taken  that 
method  of  punishing  them  without 
giving  their  legal  guardians  a 
chance  first.' 

"They  chatted  a  few  moments, 
and  found  that  they  had  mutual  ac- 
quaintances, and  a  real  good 
opinion  of  each  other  in  a  public 
way,  and  then  mother  asked  him 
if  he  wouldn't  step  in  and  have  a 
dish  of  ice  cream. 

"He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said  he  believed  he  would,  just  to 
show  that  he  had  no  feelings  over 
the  occurrence. 

"Mother  turned  to  us  boys  and 
said  kindly;  'Wash  your  faces  boys 
and  come  in,  it  is  long  after  noon.' 

"At  first  we  thought  we  wouldn't 
— we'd  never,  never  eat  anything 
again.  Life  was  too  hard,  for  us 
any  way.  But  after  a  few  moments 
we  hear  the  refreshing  clatter  of 
small  ice  in  the  glasses,  and  knew 
the  delicious  cream  was  served,  so 
we  washed  our  faces  and  went  in. 

"During  the  chat  over  the  cream 
the  man  turned  suddenly  to  John 
and  said, 

"  'You  boys  have  got  such  good 
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parents  that  I  can't  imagine  what 
you  were  doing  that  for,  and  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me." 

'"We  were  only  playing  we  were 
General  Marion,  and  trying  to  cap- 
ture a  supply  train.'"  said  John  sul- 
lenly, with  his  eyes  on  his  plate. 

"Some  memory  must  have  flashed 
across  his  mind,  for  the  mellon 
man's  eyes  twinkled  with  a  merry 
lisht. 


"'Why  didn't  you  tell  me?'  he 
said.  'I  didn't  know  war  had  been 
declared.  But  come  to  think  of  it, 
you  two  chaps,  even  if  you  were 
General  Marion  and  his  whole  band 
could  not  declare  v.ar.  It  takes  the 
Government,  Congress  and  the 
whole  people  to  declare  war.  Any 
one  who  would  try  to  declare  war 
on  his  own  hook,  would  get  just 
about  what  vou  bovs  did.  The  Gov- 
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sec  how   I  c;iii  lit  you  out.' 
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ernment  would  no  doubt  protect 
them  from  a  common  enemy  that 
threatened  invasion  but  would  deal 
■\vith  them  for  just  what  they  were. 
Pirates,  bandits,  robbers  and  rufifins. 

"We  did  not  say  anything,  I 
did  a  good  bit  of  thinking,  and  I 
guess  John  did. 

"When  he  was  ready  to  go  he 
asked  mother's  permission  to  give 
us  both  a  watermelon. 

"At  first  I  thought  she  would  not 
let  us  have  it,  but  she  finally  said 
he  might,  if  we  would  apologize  to 
him  for  what  we  had  done,  and  we 
did. 

"  'Come  on,'  he  said  to  us,  'if 
those  cannon  balls  haven't  scared 
that  colt  so  bad  that  we  can't  get 
near  the  wagon,  I'll  see  how  I  can 
fit  you  out.' 

"When  he  had  selected  two  of 
about  the  best  melons  in  that  wagon 
for  us,  I  began  to  think  all  he  had 
said  was  the  very  choicest  philoso- 


phy, and  I  had  had  great  respect  for 
it  before. 

"Now,  children,  there  is  a  moral 
to  this  story.  It  is :  Always  wait 
for  the  Government  to  declare  war, 
lest  you  find  yourselves  between 
the  home  government  and  the 
wrong  man." 

"But  Uncle  Frank,  you  were  only 
playing,"  protested   Lester. 

"Yes  we  were  only  playing  but 
the  rest  of  them  were  not.  Mother 
did  just  right  to  trounce  us,  and 
I  always  respected  her  for  the  stand 
she  took  and  the  diplomatic  way  in 
which  she  turned  an  angry  enemy 
into  an  admiring  friend.  I  even 
wish  the  old  fellow  we  first  fired  on 
knew  what  a  Waterloo  we  met  in- 
side the  hour." 

"We  as  a  people  have  suflfered  too 
much  from  mobs,  to  go  to  raising 
mobocrats  right  among  us."  said 
grandma,  gently,  and  the  story  and 
the  pleasant  evening  came  to  an  end 
together. 


It  may  be  that  "boys  will  be  boys,"  as  people  say,  but  if  boys  will  be 
boys  in  a  bad  sense,  they  will  never  be  men.  The  wild  oats  they  »ovf 
sprout  eaWy  and  grow  fast,  and  "send  their  roots  into  the  spinal  column, 
till  by  and  by,  to  our  horror,  we  find  ourselves  grown  through  and 
through."  Our  duties  to  our  after  selves  are  more  vital  than  our  duties 
to  our  present  selves,  or  our  duties  to  society.  To  guard  his  own  future 
is  the  greatest  duty  the  young  man  owes  to  society.  If  all  men  lived  in 
such  fashion  that  remorse  was  unknown,  the  ills  of  society  would  mostly 
vanish.     It  is  our  own  past  deeds  which  are  our  real   masters. 

Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan. 


The  Home. 


Bv  Rose  H.  IVidtsoe. 


The  Ethics  of  Home-Making. 

Selected. 

The  duty  of  home  making  has 
been  discussed  a  great  many  times, 
yet  a  careful  consideration  of  much 
that  has  been  written  and  said  by 
persons,  who  claim  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  it,  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  question  is 
often  taken. 

One  continually  hears  about  the 
"woman's  duty  to  make  a  home  for 
her  husband,"  while  the  reverse  side 
of  the  case  is  almost  never  touch- 
ed upon.  Women,  themselves,  ac- 
cept the  situation  as  they  find  it,  and 
scarcely  ever  voice  a  thought  that 
must  very,  very  often  intrude  itself 
into  the  mind  of  even  the  most 
patient   modern    Griselda. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  assume  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  domestic  details 
that  make  up  good  housekeeping 
should  fall  to  the  wife  and  mother ; 
that  the  adornment,  the  refinement 
of  the  home  depend,  almost,  if  not 
entirely  upon  her  energy  and  her 
taste ;  that  this  indefinable  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere,  which  wc 
may  call  homincss,  emanates  from 
her  personality. 

Grant  all  this  and  yet  she  cannot 
accomplish  these  results  alone. 
Without  a  certain  and  very  definite 
co-operation,  she  is  powerless  to 
make  a  homey  home. 

What  woman,  for  instance,  can 
go  on  indefinitely  taking  pleasure 
and  pride  in  her  well-cooked  and 
daintily  served  meals,  if  they  arc 
eaten    bv    a    somewhat    surly    hus- 


band, without  the  least  appreciation 
or  even  recognition  of  her  constant 
efforts  ? 

What  woman  continues  to  keep  up 
a  keen  interest  in  making  her  home 
cozy  and  attractive,  if  the  only  com- 
ments are :  "I  wonder  why  Mrs. 
Alarkham's  parlor  looks  so  much 
better  than  ours?  I've  spent  enough 
money  on  these  things  to  make  a 
good  appearance!"  or,  "Jim  Brad- 
ford's wife  is  a  corking  good  judge 
of  pictures  and  furniture :  their 
house  never  looks  like  a  crowded 
junk  shop,  as  this  place ;"  or  "Why 
don't  you  get  Fanny  Bangs  to  show 
you  how  to  drape  those  curtains ; 
they  all  swag." 

At  table,  the  same  line  of  com- 
ment runs  like  a  discordant  accom- 
paniment to  the  conversation. 

"Don't  try  to  have  beans  baked 
at  home  again,  please ;  I  can  get 
them  down  town  at  a  hotel,  when  I 
want  them.  What's  the  matter  with 
them?  Why,  of  course  1  don't 
know,  only  they  don't  taste  like 
mother's  beans ;  she  always  seemed 
to  hit  it  with  beans ;"  or,  "These 
potatoes  are  cold,"  pushing  the  dish 
back;  "if  there's  anything  I  dislike, 
it's  cold  vegetables.  My  sister  .\gnes 
has  her  faults,  but  she  never  set  the 
family  down  to  a  half-cold  dinner. 
Didn't  come  in  when  the  bell  rang? 
Wait  and  let  Jane  warm  them  ?  I 
can't  wait  all  day  for  the  dinner  to 
be  cooked  over ;  I've  got  to  get  to 
the  office." 

With  some  sucli  remark,  the  lord 
(it  the  house  departs,  never  seeing 
the  pained  look  in  his  wife's  eyes,  as 
she  tells  the  maid  of  all  work  to  be 
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ninrc  careful  tomorrow  to  have  the 

(hnner    piping   hot    when    Mr. 

comes  in. 

Years  of  petty  fault-finding  will 
destroy  every  atom  of  housewifely 
pride  and  joy,  unless  a  child's  ap- 
preciation keeps  it  alive.  *  *  *  * 

Where  an  element  like  this  exists, 
no  one  person  can  make  a  home. 
There  may  be  excellent  cooking,  a 
well-ordered  house,  nicely  served 
meals,  but  the  spirit  of  home,  which 
is  mutual  appreciation  as  well  as 
mutual  effort,  is  lacking.  *  *  *  * 

There  are  several  types  of  women 
who  are  not  home-makers  There 
are,  likewise,  several  types  of  men 
who  are  not  home-makers.  Some- 
times this  lack  of  home-building 
capacity  is  merely  an  inherent  in- 
firmity, as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be 
blamed.  There  is  a  male  prototype 
of  Dickens'  "Little  Dora"  that  few 
people  take  into  account. 

He  is  the  amiable,  pleasant  man, 
whose  intentions  are  better  than  his 
performances.  He  is  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  his  failings  and  his  fail- 
ures. He  "does  the  best  he  can," 
and  his  best  is  not  even  a  "second" 
best,  but  a  fifth-rate  best,  or  even 
farther  down  in  the  scale.  When 
he  can't  meet  his  grocer's  bill,  he 
says :  "Why,  Smith  is  not  in  a 
hole,  why  does  he  bother  the  life 
out  of  me?"  And  when  prosperous 
Smith  (  Smith  is  the  grocer)  rides 
up  to  the  front  door  in  his  automo- 
bile to  deliver  his  bill  in  person, 
the  man  who  "can't"  points  out  of 
the  window  and  says  :  "Just  look 
at  that  turnout  of  yours,  and  you 
want  money  from  me !"  And  he 
laughs.  "Why,  man,  it's  ridiculous  ! 
I  can't  pay  you  now,  but  I  will  just 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

Then  Smith,  the  grocer,  goes  a- 


way    despondent    and    shuts    down 
on  further  "credit." 

It  is  the  woman  home-builder 
in  this  case  who  suffers  most  from 
the  wavering  foundation  and  weak 
walls.  But  she  is  rarely  bitter  to- 
wards this  sort  of  a  hinder-mate. 
She  is  sorry,  at  first,  then  contempt 
steals  into  her  soul  before  she  knows 
it  is  there,  and  contempt  is  an  un- 
bidden guest  who  takes  up  his 
quarters  for  good!  "Poor  Sam!" 
she  murmurs,  "I'll  just  have  to  go 
on  and  get  along  as  well  as  I  can 
without  counting  on  him  for  any- 
thing. The  children  will  be  able 
to  help  me  and  themselves  after  a 
while.     Poor  Sam !" 

But  it's  when  the  woman  or  the 
man  has  to  play  the  double  role  of 
home-provider  and  home-maker  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  finds 
the  burden  too  heavy  to  bear.  This 
happens  more  oft(.n  to  the  woman 
than  the  man,  because  the  home- 
making  faculty  is  generally  born  in 
her,  and,  no  matter  what  outside 
pressure  is  put  upon  her,  that  fac- 
ulty, will  find  a  vent  for  itself. 

In  every  class  of  society,  women 
are  found  providing  the  daily  bread, 
as  well  as  the  daily  strengthening 
spirit  in  the  home. 

The  washwoman,  who  hurries 
home  to  get  dinner  ready  for  the 
children  and  their  incompetent 
father,  who  is  perennially  "out  of 
a 'job,"  is  one  of  these  unfortunate 
ones.  The  restaurant  waitress  who 
"fills  orders''  at  some  down-town 
counter  from  one  to  four,  leaving 
eight-year-old  Janie  to  mind  the 
baby  while  she  is  gone,  is  another. 
Close  questioning  will  usually  dis- 
close the  fact  (if  she  isn't  a  widow) 
that  her  husband  is  "serving  time" 
for  some  drunken  row  or,  as   she 
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more  delicately  puts  it,  '"is  in  trou- 
ble ■' 

Then  there  is  the  educated,  re- 
fined gentlewoman  who  does  em- 
broidery, or  typewriting,  or  any- 
thing on  earth  within  her  capacity, 
to  be  sure  of  the  rent  and  grocery 
bills,  "because  James  is  really  tem- 
peramentally unfitted  to  be  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  the  places  he 
would  find  congenial  are  so  hard  to 
find!" 

Of  course  one  makes  the  mental 
comment  that  James  is  "tempera- 
mentally" selfish  and  egotistical, 
and  one  feels  extremely  sorry  for 
James'  poor  wife,  for  neither  the 
beauty  of  an  Apollo  nor  the  com- 
plete list  of  masculine  charms  can 
offset  a  man's  incapacity  to  do  the 
every-day  duties  of  a  man. 

That  is  the  real  point  of  view  of 
the  woman.  She  may  try  to  de- 
ceive her-self  and  other  people,  but 
no  matter  how  she  may  admire 
"James"'  musical,  poetic,  histri- 
onic, or  any  other  talent,  if  he  can't 
do  what  the  ordinary,  practical, 
work-a-day  man  does,  in  her  heart 
she  has  a  contempt  for  him.  She 
gently  draws  the  veil  of  pity  over 
her  own  conviction,  but  she  knows 
what    lies    under   that    veil,    though 


she  rarely  confesses  as  much.  She 
chants  praises  of  James'  rare,  but 
unrecognized,  gifts,  and  bravely 
goes  on  in  her  efforts  to  "make  the 
home." 

The  writer  remembers  hearing 
one  man  say  of  another,  once  :  "The 
Captain's  a  fine  man.  He  can  make 
anything  in  the  world  down  here, 
except  a  dollar!" 

The  words  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression, and  they  are  always  recal- 
led to  her  mind  when  the  impracti- 
cal man  of  impractical  ideas  is  be- 
ing considered. 

Certainly  the  faculty  for  "making 
a  dollar"  is  an  important  oue  for 
the  family  man  to  possess,  though 
he  who  possesses  it  alone  will  never 
be  a  genuine  home-maker. 

After  all  is  said,  one  comes  back 
to  the  first  conclusion — that  home- 
making  must  be  a  mutual  effort,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mutual  duty,  equally  in- 
sistent, equally  binding  upon  the 
man  and  the  woman. 

The  happy  home,  where  high 
ideals  are  set  and  pure  influences 
radiate,  has  its  foundation  laid  up- 
on love  and  patience  and  selfish 
thought,  and  is,  in  reality  and  in 
(ruth,  "a  house  not  builded  by 
hands!" 


"I  Will." 

B\>  Harold  GolT. 


My  boy,  this  lesson  take  to  heart, 

Repeat  it  every  day: 
There  is  no  task  assi,i^ned  to  man 

Bill,  soineivhere,  has  a  zvay. 

IVc  sometimes  say,  "It  is  beyond 
The  poiver  of  man  to  do" — 


Cod  never  meant  that  it  I'e  done 
If  Z'.'hat  'li'e  say  is  true. 

Hut  we  shall  liiid  in  every  ease. 

If  ti'C  but  say,  "I  zvill!" 
Thill  we'll  siieeeed;  and  by-and-by, 

We'll  do  thini^s  harder  still. 


Short  Stories  from  Church  Hi^ory. 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


XVI. 


A  Message  to  the  Lanianites. 


Anderson's  log  hut  was  unus- 
ually large,  with  two  square  rooms 
in  it.  For  an  Indian's  home,  it  was 
well-kept  and  comfortable,  though 
there  were  almost  no  articles  of 
furniture  in  either  of  the  rooms. 
And  why  should  there  be  ?  for  the 
red  men  were  not  used  to  conveni- 
ences of  the  White  man,  anyway, 
and  if  there  had  been  all  the  furn- 
ishings of  the  modern  household, 
even  such  as  were  found  in  the  best 
places  of  Missouri  in  that  early  day, 
poor  barbarians  would  have  been 
only  incumbered  by  them.  As  it 
was,  there  were  Indian  blankets 
strewn  about  here  and  there  in  the 
lodge ;  some  pieces  of  dried  meat 
hung  from  the  wall  in  various  plac- 
es; the  floor  was  littered  with  par- 
ticles of  the  latest  meal  and  pieces 
of  wood  and  bone ;  there  was  an 
occasional  three-cornered  stool, 
probably,  for  the  accomodation  of 
white  visitors ;  but  now  unused 
and  in  the  center  of  the  largest 
room  was  a  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which  curled  upwards  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof. 

Anderson,  you  must  know,  was 
a  Delaware  chief,  or  sachem  of  ten 
nations  or  tribes.  He  was  an  aged 
and  venerable-looking  man,  greatly 
respected  by  all  the  Indians  in  that 
extensive  region  immediately  west 
of  Missouri.  A  pile  of  what 
today  would  be  regarded  as  costly 
furs  had  been  thrown  down  near 
the  fire  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 


a  kind  of  sofa,  and  on  this  luxur- 
ious bed  the  aged  chief  was  reclin- 
ing. Near  him,  also  round  the  fire 
and  on  soft  robes  were  his  six  wives, 
some  of  them  old  and  wrinkled, 
but  some  of  them  handsome,  young 
women.  All  of  them,  however, 
wore  a  vast  amount  of  silver  orn- 
aments, as  if  they  were  equally  at- 
tractive in  their  persons.  They 
were  not  otherwise  dressed  alike, 
for  four  of  them,  the  younger, 
were  arrayed  in  skins,  while  the  oth- 
er, two,  as  desiring  most  likely  to 
improve  their  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  warrior,  were  deck- 
ed out  in  the  most  brilliant  calicoes. 
To  my  mind,  though  the  native  cos- 
tume of  the  Indian  women  looked 
better  than  all  this  foreign  gear, 
even  though  at  that  early  day  it 
had  cost  seventy-five  or  eighty  cents 
a  yard.  But  these  two  old  squaws 
thought  differently. 

There  were  three  men  in  the  cir- 
cle besides  the  chief,  and,  with  him, 
they  were  all  smoking.  Not  that 
each  had  a  pipe  of  his  own :  that 
would  not  have  been  Indian  fash- 
ion ;  but  they  all  used  the  same  pipe, 
each  taking  a  few  whiffs  at  a  time 
and  then  passing  it  along  to  the 
next. 

A  young  buck  came  from  with- 
out into  the  room  were  the  Indians 
where  seated  and,  with  great  respect 
said  something  to  the  chief.  It  was 
evidently  a  bit  of  strange  news,  for, 
though  the  sachem  and  his  three 
male  companions  remained  quite  as 
passive  as  the  pipe  they  smoked,  the 
six  squaws  were  all  surprised  and 
attentive.  The  old  warrior  look- 
ed up  and  asked  a  question,  in  an- 
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swer  of  which  the  young  man  held 
up  three  fingers.  Then  the  chief 
said  something  in  an  undertone,  at 
the  same  time  shrugging  his  should- 
ers as  if  displeased  at  what  he  had 
just  assented  to. 

Presently  the  young  Indian  re- 
turned, ushering  in  three  white  men. 
Can  you  guess  who  they  were? 
They  were  our  three  friends  of  the 
Lamanite  mission — Oliver  Cowdery. 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  Frederick  G. 
Williams.  They  had  come  from  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  passing 
through  the  teriitory  occupied  by 
the  Shawnees,  with  whom  they  had 
remained  one  night. 

The  Indian  who  had  brought 
them  into  the  presence  of  the  Dela- 
ware chief  being  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, they  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  known.  At  first  the 
sachem  eyed  them  keenly,  but,  evi- 
dently impressed  favorably  by  their 
honest  faces — for  the  Indian  is  a 
good  judge  of  character — he  arose 
and  grasped  them  warmly  by  the 
hand,  afterwards  motioning  them 
to  be  seated  on  a  soft  butfalo  robe 
near  the  fire  by  his  side.  .'\t  his 
request  the  women  set  before  the 
strangers  a  tin  pan  full  of  beans 
and  corn  boiled  together.  Only  one 
spoon  was  provided  for  the  three, 
and  this  they  used  alternately  till 
the  meal  was  finished.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  till  the  breakfast  was 
over. 

Through  the  interpreter  they 
made  known  their  errand,  which 
was  vou  remember,  to  tell  the  nat- 
ions of  this  part  of  the  country  the 
contents  of  the  Ncphite  Record 
and  the  nature  of  the  gospel  which 
ha<l  been  restored  through  the 
I'n.phct  Joseph.  The  brethren 
askr.l  the  chief  to  call  a 
council     of    his    wise     men,     be- 


fore whom  they  might  make  their 
explanation.  Anderson,  however, 
objected  to  doing  this,  but  promis- 
ed to  consider  the  matter  over 
night.  Meantime,  he  said,  they 
might  seek  entertainment  of  a  Mr. 
Pool,  a  blacksmith  employed  by  the 
government,  whom  the  chief  de- 
clared to  be  better  able  to  entertain 
than  himself. 

Wishing  to  impress  his  mind  so 
that  he  would  act  favorably  to 
their  mission,  the  elders  spoke  brief- 
ly of  their  book ;  but,  whether  it 
was  owing  to  their  inexperience  in 
making  things  plain  to  the  Indian 
mind  or  whether  it  was  because  the 
message  underwent  an  alteration  in 
passing  through  the  interpreter's 
mind  certain  it  was  that  the  old 
chief  did  not  seem  to  comprehend. 
For  he  interrupted  them  to  say  that 
he  had  decided  not  to  call  a  council, 
and  that  they  need  not,  therefore, 
call  on  the  morrow. 

"And  what  reason  might  the 
great  chief  have?" 

He  gave  several  reasons,  each  of 
which  the  missionaries  answered ; 
whereupon  .\nderson  gave  as  his 
real  reason — 

"Me  no  like  white  man  preacher! 
To  much  talk !"  which  he  spoke 
directly  to  them  instead  of 
through  the  interpreter. 

This  rather  disconcerted  the  el- 
ders for  a  moment,  but  they  fell  a- 
gaiu  to  exjilaining  the  nature  of  the 
Record  they  had  brought  with  them. 
The  Indian  listened  to  what  was 
said  with  the  gravity  which  the 
race  always  manifest,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  any  light  in  his  count- 
enance tiiat  would  indicate  any 
understanding  of  wliat  lie  heard. 
.Suddenly,  however,  the  light  came 
and  he  i)ut  up  his  hands  to  have 
tlicni    cease    talking.      He    would 
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have  the  missionaries  go  no  fur- 
ther, he  explained  till  he  had  cal- 
led a  council.  Messengers 
were  dispatched  and  in  about 
an  hour  some  forty  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  had  collected 
in  the  lodge.  Each  one,  after  shak- 
the  three  white  men  by  the  hand, 
took  a  seat,  and  waited,  silent  and 
grave,  for  an  announcement.  The 
chief  requested  the  elders  to  make 
known  their  message,  beginning  at 
the  beginning.  Elder  Cowdery,  in 
behalf  of  the  missionaries,  acted  as 
spokesman. 

"Aged  chief  and  venerable  coun- 
cil," he  began  gravely,  speaking 
through  the  interpreter,  "you  are 
our  red  brothers,  and  we  have  came 
a  long  way  from  towards  the  rising 
sun,  through  the  wilderness,  deep 
snows  and  wide  rivers,  in  rain  and 
wind  and  cold,  to  bring  you  good 
news  and  to  make  your  hearts  glad. 

"Once  the  red  men  where  many. 
They  occupied  the  land  from  sea  to 
sea-from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  whole  country  was  theirs. 
The  Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  them  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  raise  corn  and 
squash.  But  now  they  are  few  in 
number,and  the  pale  facesare   many. 

Thousands  of  moons  ago  the  red 
men's  fathers  dwelt  in  peace  here, 
before  there  were  any  pale  faces. 
Then  the  Great  Spirit  talked  with 
them.  He  said  much  to  their  wise 
men  and  chiefs.  All  this  they  wrote 
down  in  a  book  of  gold,  together 
with  their  history  and  what  would 
happen  to  their  people  afterwards. 
When  the  people  were  good,  the 
Great  Spirit  smiled  upon  them,  and 
made  their  arrows  swift  to  reach 
the  deer  and  the  buffalo  and  their 
corn  and  squashes  quick  tc  grow ; 
and  the  red  man  had  a  good  feel- 
ing in  his  breast. 


"But  after  a  time  they  became 
wicked.  They  killed  one  another 
and  their  wise  men.  Then  the 
Great  Spirit  grew  angry  and 
withdrew  his  smile.  He  would 
not  speak  to  them  any  more, 
and  he  took  the  book  away 
from)  them.  One  chief,  named 
Moroni,  hid  the  book  in  the  earth, 
where  no  red  man  could  find  it. 
After  this  there  were  many,  many 
moons.  Then  the  white  man  came, 
and  drove  the  red  men  from  the  ris- 
ing towards  the  setting  sun.  far- 
ther and  farther  away.  But  the 
Great  Spirit  promised  to  bring  back 
the  Book  and  teach  the  red  man  how 
to  read  it.  Then  should  the  Indian 
be  great,  and  have  plenty  of  corn 
and  squash  and  venison  and  robes. 
They  should  be  the  children  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  He  would  speak 
to  them  through  their  medicine  men. 

"This  Book  was  buried  in  a  hill 
near  the  great  lakes,  called  Cumor- 
ah  by  the  forefathers  of  the  red 
man.  Near  this  hill  there  lived,  and 
still  lives,  a  young  pale  face.  This 
pale  face  prayed  to  the  Great  Spir- 
it, and  the  Great  Spirit  heard  him. 
He  told  him  of  the  Book.  The 
Great  Spirit  showed  him  where  the 
Book  was  buried.  The  young  pale 
face  dug  up  the  earth  and  found 
the  Book.  It  was  written  in  the 
language  of  the  fathers  of  the  red 
man,  which  he,  being  a  pale  face, 
could  not  understand  ;  but  the  Great 
Spirit  showed  him  how  to  read  it. 
Then  he  wrote  it  in  the  language 
of  the  pale  faces. 

"So  we  have  come  to  you  with 
this  book.  It  is  good  for  the  Dela- 
wares  to  read.  And  we  now  present 
it  to  the  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and 
we  hope  he  will  cause  it  to  be  read 
and  known  among  his  tribe.  It 
will   do  them   good." 
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There  was  a  solemn  pause  as  the 
hoary  chief  took  the  strange  Book, 
so  closel)'  connected,  as  the  white 
man  had  said,  with  the  remote  his- 
tory of  his  own  people.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him  in  eagerness 
to  know  what  he  would  say  regard- 
ing it.  For  a  brief  space  after  the 
silence  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion among  the  Indians  in  their  own 
tongue.  Then  Chief  Anderson 
replied — 

"We  feel  to  thank  our  white 
brothers,  who  have  come  so  far,  and 
been  at  such  pains  to  bring  this 
Book,  especially  as  it  concerns  our 
own  forefathers.  It  makes  us  glad 
here,"  and  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
breast.  "Our  fathers  have  told  us 
of  this  Book — how  it  was  taken  a- 
way  from  our  people  by  the  Great 
Spirit  who  hid  his  face  and  how 
he  would  give  it  back  to  us  some 
day.  We  are  glad ;  the  white  man 
and  the  Delawares  are  brothers. 

"It  is  now  winter :  and  the  cold 
bites  the  face.  We  are  strangers  in 
this  place.  The  snow  is  deep,  our 
cattle  and  horses  are  dying,  and 
our  wigwams  are  i)oor.  We  have 
much  to  do  til  the  snow  milts  and 
the  earth  is  warm.  We  must  make 
our  houses,  fence  our  farms;  but 
we  will  build  a  council  house,  and 
you  shall  tell  us  more  about  this 
Book— you  shall  read  to  us  about 
our  fathers  when  the  pale  face  was 
not  among  us.  \N'e  want  to  hear 
about  the  Great  .Spirit ;  it  makes 
us  glad  here." 

Then  the  missionaries  withdrew 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  I'nol,  with  a 
view  to  staying  with  him  during 
their  sojourn  among  the  Delawar- 
es. 

The  Indians,  no  longer  under  the 
restraint  of  the  white  men's  pres- 
ence, broke  forth  in  unequivocal 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  message 


and  especially  the  Book.  They  pas- 
sed the  volume  from  hand  to  hand, 
each  examining  it  as  some  great 
curiosity.  One  would  have  imagin- 
ed, to  look  at  them,  that  they  had 
the  very  golden  plates  which  their 
ancestors  had  made,  and  not  a  book 
of  mere  jjaper  and  printer's  ink 
made  by  a  pale  face  of  their  own 
generation.  Not  one  among  them 
could  read  a  syllable,  but  they  ap- 
]iarently  regarded  the  volume  with 
none  the  less  amazement  on  that 
account. 

After  the  departure  of  the  breth- 
ren word  went  out  concerning  the 
nature  of  their  errand  among  the 
Indians.  And  presently  red  men 
came  flocking  from  every  quarter 
to  the  lodge  of  the  chiefs.  The 
Book  went  the  rounds  of  the  new- 
comers from  hand  to  hand,  each  eye, 
as  its  owner  was  told  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  Record,  examining  it 
with  the  utmost  curiosity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  part 
of  this  feeling  over  the  Book  and 
message  of  the  missionaries  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  what  the  old 
chief  said  to  the  brethren  about  their 
knowledge  of  a  wonderful  record 
known  among  their  forefathers,  was 
true.  It  is  well  understood  today, 
that  there  is  a  tradition  among  the 
native  .\mericans  to  the  effect  that 
their  i)rogenitors  had  a  book  in 
which  was  recorded  some  strange 
tilings  and  that  it  was,  for  some  rea- 
son, taken  from  them  by  the  I.ord, 
hut  that,  at  future  lime,  it  should 
be  given  to  them  again.  .\nd  when- 
ever tliis  tradition  was  fully  recog- 
nized, there  w,is  a  universal  eager- 
ness for  the  arrival  of  that  joyous 
(lav.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  can 
understand  the  excitement  of  the 
Delawares  over  the  advent  of  the 
Book  of  .Mormon  among  them. 
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oBy    ^niaud  aBajgarkif . 

The  Dijuntains  regal  and  steadfast, 

"XdIk  daisif  that  springs  from  the  sod; 
The  locust  abloom  and  the  flower's  perfume, 

oAre  good  gifts  that  come  from  Sod. 

The  oceans,  the  forests,  the  rivers, 

'lahe  meadows  by  breezes  fanned, 

^lie  fields  of  grain  ^  the  wind's  refrain, 

oAre  all  from  Jiis  bounteous  hand. 

The  lark's  gay  song  at  noon-day, 
The  lafe  that  mirrors  the  sky; 

The  morning  bright  with  rosy  light, 
oAre  precious  gifts  front  on  high. 


The  beautiful  thoughts  and  tender  words 
oAnd  Qhrist-like  deeds  of  love; 

The  joy  of  livinq,  the  charm  of  giving; 
eAll  come  from  Sod  above. 


E 
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The  Nuernberg  Stove. 

Hv  Louise  de  la  Rame. 


What  he  fancied  was  that  he  was 
in  some  museum,  Hke  that  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  city  of  Innspruck. 

The  voices  he  heard  were  very 
hushed,  and  the  steps  seemed  to  eo 
away,  far  away,  leaving  him  alone 
with  Hirschvogel.  He  dared  not 
look  out,  but  he  peeped  through  the 
brass-work,  and  all  he  could  see  was 
a  big  carved  lion's  head  in  ivory, 
with  a  gold  crown  atop.  It  be- 
longed to  a  velvet  fauteuil,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  chair,  only  the 
ivory  lion. 

There  was  a  delicious  fragrance 
in  the  air, — a  fragrance  as  of  flow- 
ers. Only  how  can  it  be  flowers?" 
thought  August.  "It  is  November!" 

From  afar  ofif,  as  it  seemed,  there 
came  a  dreamy,  exquisite  music,  as 
sweet  as  the  spinnet's  had  been,  but 
so  much  fuller,  so  much  richer, 
seeming  as  though  a  chorus  of  an- 
gels were  singing  all  together.  Au- 
gust ceased  to  think  of  the  museum' ; 
he  thought  of  heaven.  "Are  we 
gone  to  the  Master?"  he  thought, 
remembering  the  words  of  Hirsch- 
vogel. 

All  was  so  still  around  him  ;  there 
was  no  sound  anywhere  except  the 
sound  of  the  far-off  choral  music. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  he  was 
in  the  royal  castle  of  Berg,  and  the 
music  he  heard  was  the  music  of 
Wagner,  who  was  playing  in  a  dis- 
tant room  some  of  the  motives  of 
"Parsival." 

Presently  he  heard  a  fresh  step 
near  him,  and  he  heard  a  low  voice 
say,  close  behind  him,  "So!"  An 
exclamation  no  doubt,  he  thought, 
of  admiration  and  wonder  at  the 
beauty  of  Hirschvogel. 

Then  the  same  voice  said,  after  a 


long  pause,  during  which,  no  doubt, 
as  August  thought,  this  new  comer 
was  examining  all  the  details  of  the 
wondrous  fire-tower,  "It  was  well 
bought ;  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful '. 
It  is  most  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Augustin  Hirschvogel." 

Then  the  hand  of  the  speaker 
turned  the  round  handle  of  the 
brass  door,  and  the  fainting  soul  of 
the  poor  little  prisoner  within  grew 
sick  with  fear. 

The  handle  turned,  the  door  was 
slowly  drawn  open,  some  one  bent 
down  and  looked  in,  and  the  same 
voice  that  he  had  heard  in  prai'.e 
of  its  beauty  called  aloud,  in  sur- 
prise, "What  is  this  in  it?  A  live 
child!" 

Then  August,  terrified  beyond  all 
self-control,  and  dominated  by  one 
master-passion,  sprang  out  of  the 
body  of  the  stove  and  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  speaker. 

"Oh,  let  me  stay !  Pray,  meinherr. 
let  me  stay!"  he  sobbed.  "I  have 
come  all  the  wav  with  Hirschvo- 
gel!" 

Some  gentlemen's  hands  seized 
him,  not  gently  bv  any  means,  and 
their  lips  angrily  muttered  in  his 
ear,  "Little  knave,  peace!  be  quiet! 
hold  your  tongue!    It  is  the  king!" 

They  were  about  to  drag  him  out 
of  the  august  atmosphere  as  if 
he  had  been  some  venomous,  dan- 
gerous beast  come  there  to  slay,  but 
the  voice  he  had  heard  speak  of  the 
stove  said,  in  kind  accents,  "Poor 
little  child !  he  is  very  young.  Let 
him  go :  let  him  speak  to  me." 

The  word  of  a  king  is  law  to  his 
courtiers :  so,  sorely  against  their 
wish,  the  angry  and  astonished 
chamberlains  let  August  slide  out 
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of  their  grasp,  and  he  stood  there  in 
his  Httle  rough  sheepskin  coat  and 
his  thick,  mud-covered  boots,  with 
his  curling  hair  all  in  a  tangle,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful 
chamber  he  had  ever  dreamed  of 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  young  man 
with  a  beautiful  dark  face,  and  eyes 
full  of  dreams  and  fire ;  and  the 
young  man  said  to  him. — 

"My  child,  how  came  you  here, 
hidden  in  this  stove?  Be  not  afraid : 
tell  me  the  truth.     I  am  the  king." 
August  in  an  instinct  of  homage 
cast   his   great   battered    black    hat 
with     the    tarnished     gold    tassels 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and 
folded   his   little  brown    hands     in 
supplication.     He  was  too  intensely 
in  earnest  to  be  in  any  way  abashed  : 
he    was    too   lifted   out   of   himself 
by  his  love  for  Hirschvogel  to  be 
conscious    of   any   awe   before   any 
earthly  majesty.     He  was  only  so 
g-ladtw-so    glad    it    was    the    king. 
Kings    were    always    kind ;    so    the 
Tyrolese  think,  who  love  their  lords. 
"Oh,   dear  king!"   he  said,  with 
trembling  entreaty  in  his  faint  lit- 
tle  voice,   "Hirschvogel    was    ours, 
and  we  have  loved  it  all  our  lives; 
and  father  sold  it.    .\nd  when  I  saw 
that  it  did  really  go  from  us,  then 
I  said  to  myself  I  would  go  with  it ; 
and  I  have  come  all  the  way  inside 
it.      .\nd    last    night    it    spoke    and 
said   beautiful    things.      -Vnd    1    dn 
pray  you  to  let  me  live  with  it,  and 
I   will   go  out  every   morning  and 
cut  wood  for  it  and  you,  if  only  you 
will  let  me  stay  beside  it.     No  one 
ever   has   fed   it   with   fuel   but   me 
since    I    grew    big   enough,   and    it 
loves  me ;  it  does  indeed ;  it  said  so 
last  night :  and  it  said  that  it  had 
been  happier  with  us  than  if  it  were 

in  any  palace " 

.\nd  then  his  breath  failed  him. 
and,  as  he  lifted  his  little,  eager. 
pale  face  to  the  young  king's,  great 


tears  were  falling  down  his  cheeks. 
Now,  the  king  likes  all  poetic 
and  uncommon  things,  and  there 
was  that  in  the  child's  face  which 
pleased  and  touched  him.  He  mo- 
tioned to  his  gentlemen  to  leave  the 
little  boy  alone. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked 
him. 

"I  am  August  Strehla.  My  father 
is  Hans  Strehla.  We  live  in  Hall, 
in  the  Innthal ;  and  Hirschvogel 
has  been  ours  so  long, — so  long !" 
His  lips  quivered  with  a  broken 
sob. 

".\nd  have  you  truly  traveled  in- 
side this  stove  all  the  wav  from 
Tyrol  ?" 

"Yes,"     said    .\ugust :     "no    one 

thought  to  look  inside  till  you  did." 

The  king  laughed ;  then  another 

view  of  the  mater  occurred  to  him. 

"Who  bought  the  stove  of  your 

father?"  he  inquired. 

"Traders  of  Munich,"  said  -\ug- 
ust,  who  did  not  know  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  the 
king  as  to  a  simple  citizen,  and 
whose  little  brain  was  whirling  and 
spinning  dizzily  round  its  one  cen- 
tral idea. 

"What  sum  did  they  pay  \-our 
father,  do  you  know  ?"  askefl  the 
sovereign. 

"Two  hundred  florins,"  said 
.August,  with  a  great  sigh  of  shame. 
"It  was  so  much  mone\'.  and  he  is 
so  poor,  and  there  are  so  many  of 
us." 

The  king  turned  tn  his  gcntlc- 
nicn~in-\\  ailing.  "Hiil  these  deal- 
ers of  Munich  come  with  the 
stove?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  atlirin- 
ative.  He  desired  them  to  be  sought 
for  and  brought  before  him.  .\s 
one  of  his  chamberlains  iiastened 
on  the  errand,  the  monarch  looked 
at  August  with  compassion. 

"\'()U  are  very  pale,  little  fellow: 
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when  did  you  eat  last?" 

"I  had  some  bread  and  sausage 
with  me ;  yesterday  afternoon  I  fin- 
ished  it." 

"You  would  like  to  eat  now?" 

"If  I  might  have  a  little  water  I 
would  be  glad ;  my  throat  is  very 
tiry." 

The  king  had  water  and  wine 
brought  for  him,  and  cake  also;  but 
August,  though  he  drank  eagerly, 
could  not  swallow  anything.  His 
mind  was  in  too  great  a  tumult. 

"May  I  stay  with  Hirschvogel? 
— may  I  stay?"  he  said,  with  fever- 
ish agitation. 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  the  king, 
and  asked,  abruptly,  "What  do  you 
wish  to  be  when  you  are  a  man?" 

"A  painter.  I  wish  to  be  what 
Hirschvogel  was,- — I  mean  the  mai- 
ter  that  made  my  Hirschvogel." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  king. 

Then  the  two  dealers  were 
brought  into  their  sovereign's  nres- 
ence.  They  were  so  terribly  alarm- 
ed, not  being  either  so  innocent  or 
so  ignorant  as  August  was,  that 
they  were  trembling  as  though  they 
vere  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  and 
they  were  so  utterly  astonished  too 
at  a  child  having  come  all  the  way 
from  Tyrol  in  the  stove,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  the  court  had  just  told  them 
this  child  had  done,  that  they  could 
not  tell  what  to  say  or  where  to 
look,  and  presented  a  very  foolish 
aspect  indeed. 

"Did  you  buy  this  Neurnberg 
stove  of  this  little  boy's  father  for 
two  hundred  florins  ?"  the  king 
asked  them ;  and  his  voice  was  no 
longer  soft  and  kind  as  it  had  been 
when  addressing  the  child,  but  very 
stern. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,"  murmured 
the  trembling  traders. 

"And  how  much  did  the  gentle- 
man who  purchased  it  for  me  give 
■to  you  ?" 


"Two  thousand  ducats,  your  ma- 
jesty," muttered  the  dealers,  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits,  and  telling 
the  truth  in  their  fright. 

The  gentleman  was  not  present : 
he  was  a  trusted  counsellor  in  art 
matters  of  the  king's,  and  often 
made  purchases  for  him. 

The  king  smiled  a  little,  and  said 
nothing.  The  gentleman  had  made 
out  the  price  to  him  as  eleven  thous- 
and ducats. 

"You  will  give  at  once  to  this 
boy's  father  the  two  thousand  gold 
ducats  that  you  received,  less  the 
two  hundred  Austrian  florins  that 
you  paid  him,"  said  the  king  to  his 
humiliated  and  abject  subjects. 
"You  are  great  rogues.  Be  thank- 
ful you  are  not  more  greatly  pun- 
ished." 

He  dismissed  them  by  a  sign  to 
his  courtiers,  and  to  one  of  these 
he  gave  the  mission  of  making  the 
dealers  of  the  Marienplatz  disgorge 
their  ill-gotten  gains. 

August  heard,  and  felt  dazzled 
yet  miserable.  Two  thousand  gold 
Bavarian  ducats  for  his  father ! 
Why,  his  father  would  never  need 
to  go  any  more  to  the  salt-baking! 
And  yet,  whether  for  ducats  or  for 
florins,  Hirschvogel  was  sold  just 
ti:e  same,  and  would  the  king  let 
him  stay  with  it? — would  he? 

"Oh,  do!  oh,  please  do!"  he  mur- 
mured, joining  his  little  brown 
weather-stained  hands,  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  the  young  mon- 
arch, who  himself  stood  absorbed  in 
painful  thought,  for  the  deception 
so  basely  practised  for  the  greedy 
sake  of  gain  on  him  by  a  trusted 
counsellor  was  bitter  to  him. 

He  locked  down  on  the  child, 
and  as  he  did  so  smiled  once  more. 
"Rise  up,  my  little  man,"  he  said, 
in  a  kind  voice ;  "kneel  only  to  your 
God.  Will  I  let  you  stay  with  your 
Hirschvogel  ?    Yes,  I  will,  you  shall 
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stay  at  my  court,  and  you  shall  be 
taught  to  be  a  painter, — in  oils  or 
on  porcelain  as  you  will, — and  you 
must  grow  up  worthily,  and  win  all 
the  laurels  at  our  Schools  of  Art, 
and  if  when  you  are  twenty-one 
years  old,  you  have  done  well  and 
bravely,  then  I  will  give  you  your 
Neurnberg  stove,  or,  if  I  am  no 
more  living,  then  those  who  reign 
after  me  shall  do  so.  And  now  go 
away  with  this  gentleman,  and  be 
not  afraid,  and  you  shall  light  a 
fire  every  morning  in  Hirschvogel, 
but  you  will  not  need  to  go  out  and 
cut  the  wood." 

Then  he  smiled  and  stretched  out 
his  hand ;  the  courtiers  tried  to 
make  August  understand  that  he 
ought  to  bow  and  touch  it  with  his 
lips,  but  August  could  not  under- 
stand that  anyhow  ;  he  was  too  hap- 
py. He  threw  his  two  arms  about 
the  king's  knees,"  and  kissed  his  feet 
passionately;  then  he  lost  all  sense 
of  where  he  was,  and  fainted  away 
from  hunger,  and  tire,  and  emotion, 
and  wondrous  joy. 

As  the  darkness  of    his     swoon 


closed  in  on  him,  he  heard  in  his 
fancy  the  voice  from  Hirschvogel 
saying,— 

"Let  us  be  worthy  our  maker!" 
He  is  only  a  scholar  vet,  but  he  is 
a  happy  scholar,  and  promises  to 
be  a  great  man.  Sometimes  he 
goes  back  for  a  few  days  to  Hall, 
where  the  gold  ducats  have  made 
his  father  prosperous.  In  the  old 
house-room  there  is  a  large  white 
porcelain  stove  of  Munich,  the 
king's  gift  to  Dorothea  and  'Gilda. 
And  August  never  goes  home 
without  going  into  the  great  church 
and  saying  his  thanks  to  God,  who 
blessed  his  strange  winter's  journev 
in  the  Neurnberg  stove.  As  for 
his  dream  in  the  dealers'  room  that 
night,  he  will  never  admit  that  he 
did  dream  it ;  he  still  declares  that 
he  saw  it  all  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Hirschvogel.  And  who  shall 
say  that  he  did  not?  for  what  is  the 
gift  of  the  poet  and  the  artist  except 
to  see  the  sights  which  others  can- 
not see  and  to  hear  the  sounds  that 
others  cannot  hear? 

[the  end.] 


BEAUTIFUL   IS  THE   NIGHT. 


By   Sara^l   E.    Witton. 


Last  qight  as  I  sat  by  the  wiqdov/, 
I  looked  at  tl^e  stars  so  bright, 

Aqd    I    thoug(]t    as     I    watcFjed    tl]er 
flicker, 
How  beautiful  is  the  nigl^t. 


Just  out  and  below  rqy  windov/, 

The    river  streamed   by  in  its  migh|t 

And  I  said  while  listing    its  rqurmur, 
Hov/  beautiful  is  tl^e  nigh|t. 


Thien  turqiqg  my  ga^e  to  tf]e  eastv/ard, 
I  saw  tfie  moon  pale  and  white, 

Ar|d  as  he  asceqded  I  whispered, 
How   beautiful  is  the   r|igk|t. 


And  me  thought  how  ofteq  tl^e  aqgels 
Would  glide  fronq  the  cou'tsof  light, 

And  o'er  [lr\e  earth  waqder  to  bless  it, 
While  reigned  the  beautiful  night. 
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The  Stake  Sunday  School  Board. 

At  a  district  convention  held  rec- 
ently, dflring  a  discussion  of  the 
duties  of  Stake  Boards,  a  Ward 
Superintendent  it  is  said,  made 
some  such  remark  as  this :  "I  look 
upon  Stake  Boards  only  as  ad- 
visory boards.  Local  superinten- 
dents may  take  their  advice  or  not 
just  as  they  think  best."  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  think  that 
any  man  who  is  esteemed  intelli- 
gent enough  and  worthy  to  preside 


over  a  Sunday  School  would  be  so 
regardless  of  Church  organization 
and  discipline  as  that  remark  seems 
to  indicate.  It  is  true  that  Stake 
workers  form  advisory  boards,  but 
they  are  not  only  advisory  boards, 
and  local  officers  cannot  without  be- 
ing out  of  harmony,  reject  at  plea- 
sure the  suggestions  of  stake  offic- 
ers. 

As  the  General  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  represents  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  and  con- 
stitutes, under  the  direction  of  the 
Presidency  and  Council  of  the 
Twelve,the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church  on  Sunday  School  matters, 
so  the  Stake  board,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Stake  Presidency  and 
General  Sunday  School  Board,  rep- 
resents the  highest  authority  in 
Sunday  School  work  in  the  Stake. 
If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
unity. 

Members  of  the  Stake  Boards  are 
called  by  Stake  Presidencies  to  rep- 
resent the  latter  in  a  particular 
branch  of  Stake  work.  The  M.  I. 
A.  Boards  are  held  responsible  for 
the  ;\I.  I.  A.  work,  the  Sunday 
School  Boards  for  the  Sunday 
School  work,  and  so  on.  When 
members  of  these  boards  visit  a 
local  organization  they  do  so  with 
the  authority  of  the  Stake  Presi- 
dencies, and  represent  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Stake  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties. 
Besides  this,  they  are,  or  should  be 
specialists  in  their  particular  call- 
ing, and  are,  therefore,  eminently 
fitted  to  give  instructions  that  will 
be  helpful  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 
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A  superintendent  who  sets  him- 
■self  up  as  a  judge  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Stake  Boards,  and 
presumes  to  reject  them  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  agree  with  his 
particular  views,  puts  himself  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  opposing  not 
only  the  Stake  Superintendent,  but 
the  Stake  Presidency  and  the  Gen- 
•eral  Board,  and  indirectly  the  high- 
■est  authority  in  the  Church. 

It  is  always  expected  that  Stake 
Board  members  will  try  to  avoid  un- 
■due  officiousness  and  indiscretion, 
which  cause  offense.  Arbitrary  ac- 
tion too  on  the  part  of  Stake  Boards 
may  be  avoided  by  holding  regular 
monthly  meetings  at  which  all  local 
■ofificers  and  teachers  should  be  pre- 
ent.  At  these  meetings  new  sug- 
gestions may  be  presented  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  In  the 
superintendents'  department,  as  in 
all  others,  each  member  has  a  right 
to  express  himself  freely  upon  the 
topics  presented.  If  he  thinks  the 
policy  suggested  will  not  be  a  good 
one,  he  is  at  liberty  to  say  so:  but, 
when  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
workers  approve  the  policy,  he  is  in 
■duty  bound  to  accept  it,  and  work 
energetically  for  it.  It  is  not  right 
for  any  superintendent  to  become  a 
law  unto  himself.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  in  the  local  organi- 
zation. No  officer  or  teacher  shouM 
perist  in  opposing  a  policy  decided 
upon  by  the  leading  authority  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
local  organization. 

Proper  respect  for  authority  is  a 
most  important  principle  that  Sun- 
day Schools  should  teach  the  young. 
One  effective  means  of  doing  this  is 
to  shozv  respect.  For  example,  when 
members  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Stake,  or  of  the  High  Council,  nr  of 
the  Stake  Board  visit  the  schoul,  the 


local  superintendent  should  see  to  it 
that  they  are  recognized  and  re- 
spected and  that  their  wishes  re- 
garding the  conducting  of  the  exer- 
cises for  the  day  be  sought  and  if 
given  complied  with.  In  some 
schools  Stake  officers  receive  such 
consideration,  but  because  the  bish- 
op is  frequently  at  the  school,  he  is 
at  times  not  shown  the  courtesy  due 
the  office  he  holds.  He  is  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  ward,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  teach  this  fact  to  the  chil- 
dren by  showing  such  deference  to 
the  bishop. 

Let  us  be  one  in  spirit  as  in  or- 
ganization, ever  remembering  the 
prayer,  "Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thine  own  name,  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one, 
as  we  are. 

"Xeither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  which  shall  be- 
lieve on  me  through  their  word : 
that  they  all  may  be  one:  as  thou, 
leather,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
thev  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that 
thc'world  may  believe  thai  thou  hast 
sent  mc.'" 

Joseph.  F.  Siiiilli. 

The  New  Education. 

It  was  no  less  a  man  than  Juscph 
Sniilli  who  said  that  man  can  be 
saved  no  faster  than  he  gets  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Te^ns  Himself  that  the  intelligence 
nir  t  be  dcveltiped  and  trained,  if 
man  is  tn  lieomu'  in  all  things  like 
(ioil.  l-"(ir  "if  you  wi.sh  to  go  where 
Go<\  is,  ytui  must  be  like  Cod.  or 
possess  the  principles  whichCod  pos- 
sesses, for  if  we  are  nnt  dniwing  to- 
wards (Incl  in  principle,  we  are  go- 
ing from  Him  and  dr.-iwing  Iciwan! 
the  devil." 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary,  then, 
that  man  get  knowledge  and  that  he 
train  his  intelligence.  But  what  are 
"getting  knowledge"  and  "training 
the  intelligence?"  In  the  common 
phrase  of  the  day  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  getting  an  edu- 
cation. According  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  then,  and  the  Lord  his 
Master,  as  well,  it  is  incumbent  up- 
on everyone  in  this  world  to  get 
an  education. 

But  the  word  of  the  prophet  is 
further,  that  "to  go  where  God  is 
you  must  be  like  God,  or  possess  the 
principles  which  he  possesses."  In 
a  general  way  that  defines  the  kind 
of  education  every  man  should 
strive  to  get.  To  be  as  God  is,  or 
to  possess  the  principles  which  he 
possesses,  is  the  star  to  which  the 
modern  young  man  should  hitch  his 
wagon.  And  when  viewed  in  that 
way,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
"old  education"  was  not  the  best 
fitted  to  bring  us  nearer  to  God.  The 
old  education  disdained  to  deal  with 
things  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Things 
practical  and  industrial  were  be- 
neath its  learned  notice.  The  man  of 
the  old  education  was  taught  in  gen- 
eral culture — whatever  that  may  be 
— and  to  talk  in  the  tongues  of  peo- 
ple long  embalmed  and  sealed  up  in 
their  sepulchres.  With  him  the 
very  pinnacle  of  education  was 
to  be  able  to  decipher  some  forgot- 
ten heiroglyphic  which,  when  at  last 
understood,  meant  nothing  to  mod- 
ern.man;  or  to  discourse  upon  the 
beauties  of  abstract  philosophy ;  or 
to  take  angelic  flight  in  some  celes- 
tial fancy  and  there  soar  far  above 
all  things  mundane;  or,  more  near- 
ly practical,  o  discourse  upon  the 
underlying  theories  of  things.  But 
were  he  asked  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  "education"  to  the  bet- 


terment of  man,  to  the  building  up 
of  the  civic  communtiy,  to  the 
simplifying  of  labor,  or  to  the  up- 
lifting of  social  life,  he  were  lost 
forever. 

Surely,  those  are  not  the  prin- 
ciples that  God  possesses.  Surely, 
his  limitations — and  his  uselessness 
— are  not  so  marked — How  then 
snail  we  become  as  God,  to  possess 
the  principles  that  he  possesses  S 
tion."  And  what  is  the  new  edu- 
cation ?  The  question  is  answered  on 
the  back  cover  of  this  magazine. 

"It  is  the  education  that  digni- 
fies, simplifies  and  beautifies  toil  of 
every  description,  by  applying  to  it 
scientific  principles.  It  is  learning  to 
do  b\'  doing.  It  is  the  mingling,  in 
proper  proportions,  of  practical, 
technical  subjects  and  general  cul- 
ture subjects.  In  short,  it  is  the  edu- 
cation for  today." 

This,  we  fancy,  is  the  principle  on 
which  God  works.  He  is  no  mere 
theorist,  nor  is  He  merely  trained  in 
"general  culture."  But  He  has 
learned  to  apply  the  principles  of 
science  to  honorable  toil — for  He, 
too,  toils.  He  has  learned  to  do  by 
doing.  He  has  got  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  and  He 
has  trained  the  intelligence,  which 
is  not  in  the  head  alone,  but  in  the 
hand  and  the  heart  as  well.  Get  the 
new  education.  It  is  the  education 
for  to-day,  for  to-morrow,  for  eter- 
nity. 


Already  the  first  edition  of  Par- 
ent and  Child — an  edition  of 
10,000— has  been  exhausted.  We 
all  feel  proud  of  the  interest  the 
parents  are  taking  in  Sunday 
School  work.  We  shall  have  an- 
other edition  of  this  popular  book 
ready  about  August  fifteenth. 


Stake  Board   Meetings. 

The  following  paper  on  Stake  Board 
Meetings  was  written  by  a  member  of 
a  stake  board,  and  is  sumbitted  for  the 
consideration  of   stake    workers. — Ed. 

With  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Sunday  School  work 
of  the  Church  has  come  inspiration 
from  the  Father  to  organize  Sunday 
School  boards  throughout  the  stakes 
of  Zion.  Such  boards  are  to  make 
a  specialty  of  Sunday  School  work, 
to  have  supervision  over  all  the 
schools  in  the  stake,  with  hope  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools,  that  they  may  the  better 
serve  their  purpose  in  helping  the 
priesthood  by  feeding  the  lambs  of 
God. 

The  organization  of  stake  boards 
immediately  suggests  stake  board 
meetings.  No  organization  of  any 
kind  can  exist  long  without  meet- 
ings. The  words  of  the  Lord, 
"Meet  often  together,"  are  certain- 
ly applicable  to  Sunday  School 
workers,  for  the  work  is  gradually 
increasing  and  new  ideas  are  con- 
tinuallv  coming  forth,  so  that  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  work  the 
stake  board  must  hold  at  least  a 
regular  weekly  meeting. 

Keeping  in  mind  our  mission  to 
make  the  Sunday  School  under  our 
charge  attractive,  interesting  and 
instructive  so  that  strong  charac- 
ters may  be  built  and  that  the  chil- 
dren who  come  under  our  watch- 
care  may  grow  to  be  men  and  wom- 
en after  God's  own  heart,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  our  labors  their  souls 
may  be  saved,  we  arc  led  to  cni|uire, 
"How  can  the  most  good  be  accom- 


plished in  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal?" 

There  may  be  two  plans  suggest- 
ed, one  of  holding  a  general  session 
where  matters  may  be  considered  by 
the  board  as  a  whole  and  another  of 
department  meetings  where  each 
department  may  specialize  on  their 
respective  work. 

To  the  former  plan  there  may  be 
some  merit  as  an  interesting  pro- 
gram may  be  arranged  w'here  testi- 
monies can  be  borne,  reports  given 
and  speeches  made  on  Sunday 
School  topics  that  would  tend  to  de- 
velop the  spirituality  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  But  the  work  would 
necessarily  be  so  general  that  but 
little  if  any  good  would  be  accom- 
plished to  the  schools  of  the  stake 
where  the  children  meet  to  receive 
their  training. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  stake 
board  meeting  especially  to  develop 
the  spirituality  of  its  members,  but 
rather  to  invent  and  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  developing  of  the 
s])irituality  of  the  Sunday  School 
workers  throughout  the  stake,  who 
in  turn  must  develop  the  child. 

The  stake  board  meeting  may  be 
said  to  have  two  particular  fimc- 
tions,  namely,  to  transact  business 
fpr  the  government  of  the  schools 
under  its  direction  and  to  prepare 
the  Sunday  School  worker  for  ac- 
tive service  in  the  Sinulay  .School 
cause. 

In  order  to  economize  the  time  at 
its  disi)0sal  and  to  accomplish  tiie 
vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  board 
he  thoroughly  organized  and  spe- 
cific work  assigned  to  the  nu-inbers, 
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and  the  more  complete  the  organi- 
z.ation  and  the  more  specific  the  di- 
vision of  the  work  the  greater  will 
be  the  results. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  organization  is  com- 
plete, and  that  all  departments  of 
the  Sunday  School  are  represented 
at  the  board  meeting.  The  question 
arises,  Shall  the  board  meet  as  a 
whole  and  discuss  matters  arising, 
or  shall  it  separate  into  depart- 
ments and  there  consider  the  work 
assigned  to  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

From  the  fact  that  each  member 
present  is  a  specialist  along  some 
particular  line,  it  is  evident  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  his  time  in 
discussing  or  listening  to  discussion 
on  matters  pertaining  to  work  that 
has  been  assigned  to  another  and 
in  which  he  is  not  particularly  in- 
terested. Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  matters  that  are  of  interest 
to  all  and  should  be  considered  by 
the  board  as  a  whole.  This,  then, 
would  necessitate  a  general  session 
and  also  department  work. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase 
of  the  work.  In  the  general  session 
questions  may  arise  that  have  not 
been  thought  of  or  studied  out,  and 
which  the  superintendency  them- 
selves have  not  agreed  upon,  and 
under  such  conditions  much  valua- 
ble time  may  be  wasted  before  a 
unity  can  be  reached.  These  lengthy 
discussions  cannot  be  productive  of 
good  for  the  reason  that  it  is  human 
nature  to  guard  very  jealously  one's 
own  opinions.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  another  division 
of  our  stake  board  meeting.  The 
writer  would  tlien  have  the  stake 
board  meeting  divided  into  three 
divisions,  namely,  superintendents' 
meeting,  general  session  and  de- 
partment work.  By  so  doing  the 
two  hours  or  more  of  time  used  at 


said  meeting  can  be  made  not  only 
interesting,  but  exceedingly  valua- 
ble. 

Let  us  consider  them  in  their  or- 
der. First,  then,  the  superintend- 
ents' meeting.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  work  this  meeting  should  be 
held  forty-five  minutes  or  an  hour 
before  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  and  should  be  attended  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
the  heads  of  departments  and  the 
chairmen  of  any  standing  commit- 
tees that  may  be  organized. 

At  this  meeting  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  work  in  hand  are  to 
be  taken  up  and  considered.  New 
ideas  or  innovations  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  passed  upon,  or,  if  nec- 
cessary  before  passing  upon  any 
new  measure  it  may  be  experiment- 
ed upon  by  members  of  this  divi- 
sion and  when  finally  passed  upon, 
can  be  presented  to  the  board  as  a 
whole  for  their  approval  in  an  in- 
telligent manner,  and  with  all  the 
details  worked  out,  and  thus  the 
time  of  the  general  session  will  not 
be  taken  up  in  useless  discussions. 

This  division  of  the  meeting  may 
be  properly  called  the  legislative  di- 
vision of  the  stake  board  meeting. 
Releases  and  appointments  may  also 
be  taken  up  at  this  time,  in  fact  any 
matter  upon  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  should  first  be 
passed  upon  by  this  meeting  before 
being  presented  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  board. 

This  meeting  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a  superintendents"  council 
meeting,  which  is  separate  and 
apart,  and  where  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  meet  alone.  Im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  this  meet- 
ing the  stake  board  meeting  proper 
should  begin  with  suitable  opening 
exercises,  all  members  of  the  board 
being  present. 

To  assist  us  to  center  our  minds 
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upon  the  work  before  us  and  to  pre- 
pare our  hearts  for  prayer  five  min- 
utes of  sacred  music  may  be  ren- 
dered, and  when  under  that  sweet 
influence  that  comes  only  through 
music  let  the  prayer  be  offered,  a 
song  may  then  be  sung  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  and  approval 
of  the  minutes,  etc. 

After  the  regular  opening  exer- 
cises the  devotional  thought  or 
memory  work  that  is  being  used 
throughout  the  stake  should  be  giv- 
en and  gone  into  thoroughly  that  all 
members  of  the  board  may  be  a  unit 
as  to  how  this  exercise  should  be 
rendered  and  also  be  prepared  to  as- 
sist in  its  rendition  when  visiting 
Sunday  School  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

The  stake  chorister  should  then 
conduct  a  singing  practice  for  at 
least  fifteen  minutes,  drilling  the 
members  upon  the  different  parts 
and  giving  instructions  as  to  the 
time,  spirit,  etc.,  with  which  song  is 
to  be  rendered.  The  choristers  of 
the  stake  having  been  instructed  at 
Union  Meeting  to  devote  their  sing- 
ing practice  to  the  consideration  of 
one  song  each  month,  all  are  work- 
ing upon  the  same  song  at  once  and 
thus  very  effective  work  can  be 
done  by  the  singing  practice  at  the 
stake  board  meeting. 

After  instructions  from  the  super- 
intendency  the  board  should  separ- 
ate into  departments  and  there  take 
up  the  special  work  of  their  depart- 
ments. The  class  work  becomes  the 
special  work  of  this  period,  al- 
though it  is  necessary  to  review 
notes  that  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  department  in  making 
official  visits,  and  also  lo  consider 
questions  that  are  before  the  board 
that  the  department  workers  may 
become  unitcrl  upon  tlic  same,  yet 
the  special  feature  is  the  class  les- 
son. 


Every  member  of  the  department 
should  come  prepared  with  an  indi- 
vidual outline  of  the  lesson  under 
consideration,  and  be  prepared  to 
hand  his  outline  to  associate  mem- 
bers and  explain  the  same  after  the 
following  order:  1.  Explanation  of 
the  aim  ;  2.  Give  general  groupings  ; 
3.  Give  subdivisions;  4.  Explain  the 
relationship  of  groups  to  aim  of 
lesson  ;  5.  Report  on  illustrations  ;  6. 
Show  the  relationship  of  each  to  the 
aim ;  7.  Make  the  application  to  as- 
sociate members  pointing  out  speci- 
fically how  the  truth  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  child's  life  for  prac- 
tical uses ;  8.  State  definitely  how 
the  assignment  is  to  be  made. 

The  other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment having  in  hand  the  outline 
that  is  being  explained  can  readily 
compare  with  their  own  and 
promptly  make  any  suggestions 
that  may  be  necessary  by  striking 
out  unimportant  matter  that  has 
been  included  and  adding  impor- 
tant matter  that  has  been  omitted. 
This  enables  the  board  worker  to  be 
of  some  service  when  visiting  a  lo- 
cal board  meeting  or  Sunday 
School. 

These  outlines  should  be  pre- 
pared two  weeks  ahead  of  the  date 
on  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  .Sunday  School  class, 
for  tiic  reason  that  the  board  work- 
er must  visit  a  local  board  meeting 
and  tliere  assist  the  class  teacher  in 
the  co-operation  of  llicir  luillines. 
whicli  are  prepared  far  enough 
ahead  In  enal)le  the  teacher  to  give 
definite  assignment  to  her  jnipils  at 
each  session  of  the  .Sunday  Sciiool, 
of  the  lesson  tiiat  is  to  be  presented 
the  following  Sunday,  which  can- 
not be  done  unless  the  lesson  has 
been  picviiinsly  ciutlined.  .'^ome- 
lime  (luring  llie  month,  this  depart- 
ment meeting     vork  should  be  ar- 
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raiis^ecl  and  prepared  for  union 
meeting. 

At  least  fifty  minutes  of  time 
should  be  given  to  this  department 
work,  after  which  the  board  should 
reconvene,  and  hear  reports  from 
departments,  committees,  etc.  Un- 
finished business  should  then  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of.  New 
business  may  then  come  up  to  be 
carried  over  for  consideration  at 
the  superintendents'  meeting  and 
subsequently  at  the  board  meeting 
following. 

By  following  this  order  the  stake 
board  meeting  will  have  served  its 
purpose,  that  of  bringing  its  mem- 
bers to  unity  of  the  faith  upon  Sun- 
day School  matters  throughout  the 
stake  and  making  special  prepara- 
tion for  all  departments  of  the 
work. 

Should  the  time  be  given  to  gen- 
eral session  with  discussion  on  Sun- 
day School  matters  the  purpose 
would  not  be  served,  as  there  would 
be  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  and 
some  features  of  the  work  would 
be  sure  to  suffer. 

Definite  and  specific  effort  is  the 
keynote  to  success  in  Sunday 
School  work  as  well  as  any  avoca- 
tion in  life.  If  all  were  bricklayers 
the  house  would  have  no  roof.  If  all 
were  hodcarriers  there  would  be 
none  to  lay  the  walls.  If  all  were 
carpenters  there  would  be  no  found- 
ation. It  takes  a  combination  of 
specialists  to  build  the  house.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  a  few  men  who 
can  build  a  house  from  foundation 
to  chimney,  but  their  numbers  are 
limited  and  as  a  rule  the  workman- 
ship is  inferior. 

Let  every  man  do  the  work  that 
is  assigned  him.  He  may  not  be  an 
expert  at  first,  but  effort  will  devel- 
op him.  So  in  Sunday  School  work 
let  us  specialize  on  the  work  that 
has  been  assigned  us,  yet  working 


unitedly,  keeping  in  mind  our  defi- 
nite purpose  the  building  of  a  char- 
acter and  the  saving  of  a  soul. 

Superintendents'   Department. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  was  recently  appointed 
to  attend  a  Stake  Union  meeting. 
Before  he  purchased  his  ticket,  and 
made  further  preparation  for  the 
trip,  Brother  Pyper  suggested  that 
it  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  com- 
municate with  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendent to  ascertain  for  sure 
whether  the  Union  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Lime  announced.  Turn- 
ing to  his  file,  the  General  Secre- 
tary, got  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Stake  Superintendent,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  him.  The  answ'er  re- 
ceived was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  Union  meeting.  I  have  been 
out  of  the  Superintendency  for  over 
six  months." 

Not  a  word  had  been  sent  to  the 
General  Board  about  that  superin- 
tendent's release — a  gross  neglect 
that  causes  trouble  and  confusion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no 
change  in  a  Stake  Supeiintendcncy 
ought  to  be  made  without  first  con- 
sulting the  General  Board  or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Board.  Besides 
this,  a  complete  list  of  Stake  Board 
members,  showing  the  various  de- 
partment workers,  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  General  Secretary. 

In  the  same  way  Stake  Superin- 
tendents should  be  consulted  before 
any  change  in  Ward  Superinten- 
dencies  are  made,  and  Stake  work- 
ers should  know  their  respective 
department  teachers  in  the  local 
schools.  Any  changes  in  the  local 
boards,  of  course,  may  be  reported 
at  the  monthlv  Union  meeting,  and 
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department   rolls  crrected  accord- 
ingly. 

Atttention  to  these  details  will 
add  much  to  the  harmony  of  Sun- 
day School  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
at  least,  that  the  General  Secretary 
when  he  desires  Stake  information 
will  not  have  to  write  to  an  ex-sup- 
erintendent six  months  after  he  was 
released. 

Parents'  Department. 

A     FEW     RULES     ON     THE     MANAGE- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Horace  N.  Fish. 

The  training  of  the  child  is  both 
the  first  and  greatest  duty  that 
rests  upon  man.  The  life  and  wealth 
of  the  State  depend  upon  its  indi- 
viduals, so  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  individual  be 
properly  reared  and  cultured.  The 
schooling  of  the  babes  at  home  can 
not  have  too  much  care  and  kindly 
supervision. 

Parents  often  seem  to  give  less 
credit  to  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  absorption  of  a  babe  than 
is  its  just  due,  and  yet  they  will 
adnu't  in  conversation  that  a  child 
knows  more  than  one  is  apt  to  think. 
It  is  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  ex- 
ecuting one's  household  duties  that 
a  mother  is  apt  untliinkingly,  and 
carelessly  to  some  degree,  to  wield 
an  influence  upon  the  mind  of  her 
growing  babe.  A  child  can  in  great 
measure  be  trained  from  birth  to 
have  independence  and  strength  of 
character.  Let  a  mother  get  into 
the  habit  a  few  nights  of  cuddling 
her  little  babe  up  to  her  in  her  sleep, 
allowing  it  to  sleep  upon  her  arm, 
and  she  will  fiml  it  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  change  the  practice.  But 
the  babe  will  l)e  content  to  lie  by 
itself  if  it  be  from  the  first  encour- 


aged to  do  so.  Do  not  pet  a  babe 
in  a  pitying  and  mournful  way 
when  answering  its  little  wailing 
cries.  Try  to  teach  it  that  its  wants 
will  be  supplied  as  fast  as  needed 
and  that  it  should  not  complain,  or 
that  if  it  does  so  to  excess  its  com- 
plaints will  not  be  encouraged.  Of 
course  a  babe  should  be  made  com- 
fortable and  have  health.  The  best 
babe  will  soon  learn  to  whine  and 
want  unceasing  care  and  attention, 
which,  if  found  always  at  hand,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  what 
otherwise  might  be  a  stable  and  ad- 
mirable little  character. 

Older  children  may  be  allowed 
to  humor  a  babe,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  in  their  early  experi- 
ence of  sacrificing  for  the  good  of 
others  by  allowing  their  baby  broth- 
er or  sister  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
playing  with  their  toys  which  they 
would  themselves  enjoy ;  but  when 
a  child  begins  to  notice  that  it  is  fa- 
vored in  preference  to  older  chil- 
dren it  is  then  time  to  begin  teach- 
ing it  tliat  the  rights  of  others  are 
worthy  of  as  much  respect  as  its 
own  ;  in  short,  to  teach  it  charity.  I 
have  seen  a  child  of  a  year  and  a 
half  cunning  enough  to  cultivate  to 
that  extent  tlic  habit  of  expecting 
to  be  humored  at  the  expense  of  old- 
er children  that  he  would  scream 
as  if  being  imposed  upon  by  his 
brother  or  sister  to  make  it  appear 
to  his  mother  that  the  older  cliild 
was  forcibly  taking  the  plaything 
from   him. 

When  giving  a  child  a  command 
say  what  you  mean  and  then  moan 
what  ynu  liavc  said.  Do  not  waver 
in  decision  for  if  you  do  the  child 
will  soon  learn  that  he  can  secure 
what  he  desires  by  pleading  and 
persuasion.  A  whining  habit,  too, 
will  be  acquired  whenever  he  finds 
that  the  parent  is  undecided  and 
yielding.     If  iiari'nis  would  always 
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be  firm  in  what  they  say  their  chil- 
dren would  then  get  the  good  habit 
of  respecting  the  word  of  their 
father  or  irfother  without  murmur, 
provided,  of  course,  that  too  much 
hardship  be  not  placed  upon  them. 
A  child's  wants  and  inclinations 
must  be  considered  and  allowance 
be  made  for  them.  Be  generously 
considerate  and  kind ;  but  by  all 
means  both  for  the  good  of  your- 
self and  the  good  of  your  child  use 
firmness  with  your  kindness. 

In  thus  being  master  over  the 
child  it  is  not  meant  that  his  inde- 
pendence of  character  should  be 
curtailed  or  subdued  to  that  extent 
that  it  has  little  if  any  of  its  own 
remaining.  One  of  the  most  piti- 
able objects  in  the  world  is  a  child 
with  a  broken  spirit.  It  is  in  almost 
as  bad  a  condition  as  is  the  child  of 
the  other  extreme  which  is  already 
going  to  the  bad  as  the  result  of 
wanton  neglect,  for  how  poorly 
fitted  is  the  former  with  character 
and  strength  of  will  to  withstand 
temptation  and  trial.  He  will  likely 
grow  to  manhood  with  so  little 
strength  of  mind  that  he  will  be 
counted  among  that  class  of  men 
which  the  Apostle  James  referred  to 
when  he  said,  "For  he  that  waver- 
eth  is  like  a  wive  of  the  sea,  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  child  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally wilful  and  ungovernable 
disposition  then  stern  measures  may 
have  to  be  used  that  he  may  learn 
the  good  lesson  of  obedience  and 
respect.  But  do  not  rule  with  a  do- 
mineering spirit,  it  borders  on  the 
infernal.  Always  aim  to  make  your- 
self your  child's  best,  confidential, 
and  most  trusted  friend. 

Above  all  things  let  there  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  home  unity  and  har- 
mony between  husband  and  wife, 
that  the  children  seeing  their  good 
works  of  love  may  have  reason  to 


follow  after.  The  most  important 
rule  by  far  for  parents  to  follow  in 
their  inter-related  dealings  with 
their  children  is  that  they  should 
uphold  each  other's  rulings  even 
though  an  error  be  committed.  It 
is  most  unwise  for  a  parent  to  up- 
hold the  actions  of  a  corrected  child 
and  take  its  part  in  ihe  presence  of 
that  child  against  the  rulings  of 
its  other  parent.  In  so  doi,ng  the 
judgment  of  the  correcting  parent 
is  made  to  appear  inferior  to  that 
of  the  little  child.  A  parent  who  has 
the  aptitude  to  understand  and 
train  his  or  her  children  would 
rather  uphold  an  unrighteous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  other  parent  than 
to  sympathize  with  the  offended 
child.  Any  parent  is  liable  to  be  at 
times  impetuous,  to  make  a  mistake 
which  afterwards  would  be  admit- 
ted, but  if  that  parent's  partner  has 
not  sufficient  charity  and  respect  to 
uphold  the  action  in  the  presence 
of  the  child  how  much  less  will  the 
child  itself  have  and  what  a  lasting 
bad  impression  is  then  created  both 
upon  the  child's  nature  to  respect 
its  parent  and  upon  its  aptitude  to 
obey  and  consider  just  the  teachings 
it  receives.  Let  parents  work  to- 
gether with  a  charitable  spirit  for 
each  other  as  well  as  for  their  little 
ones.  They  both  have  the  same  end 
in  view,  and  when  they  have  learn- 
ed to  understand  and  trust  each 
other  difficulties  can  then  more  eas- 
ily be  avoided  which  only  hinder 
progress  to  a  desired  end. 

Second  Intermediate  Department. 

HOW    TO    CREATE    A    READING    HABIT 
AND    A    TASTE    FOR    LITERATURE. 

John  Morley  says,  "The  love  of 
good  literature  awakens  every  fac- 
ulty, refines  every  sentiment,  ele- 
vates every  emotion.     It  lifts  men 
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from  the  common  sod  to  a  com- 
munion with  the  heavens;  it  brings 
him  into  harmony  with  nature,  wi.th 
his  fellow  man,  and  with  God;  to 
the  base  and  degraded  it  opens  a 
new  vision  of  the  grand  and  noble 
aspect  of  life.  Literature  is  so  close- 
ly related  to  life  that  every  thought 
it  breathes,  every  impulse  it  dis- 
closes is  an  expression  of  some  hu- 
man experience.  Literature  reveals 
the  summits  of  thought  and  action ; 
it  displays  the  landscape  of  life, 
river  and  lake,  land  and  sea,  barren 
wildernesses  and  shining  peaks." 

The  teacher  should  study  the 
boys  and  girls  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  books  will  most 
interest  and  help  them.  Let  us  give 
to  the  active  boy  or  girl,  of  the 
motor  type  books  full  of  adven- 
tures of  the  great  and  noble  men  of 
the  world.  They  love  daring  and 
worshi])  the  hero  and  will  imitate 
them.  Take  the  sensory  type,  the 
slow  and  dreamy  boy  or  girl,  who 
weigh  every  proposition  before 
venturing  a  conclusion,  we  shall 
have  less  trouble  with  them,  but  can 
lend  valuable  assistance  by  direct- 
ing them  to  the  right  kind  of  read- 
ing and  feeding  them  with  the  food 
they  crave,  but  be  sure  it  is  whole- 
some and  helpful. 

At  a  recent  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention a  yound  lady  stated  that  she 
had  some  girls  in  her  class  who  had 
never  read  a  book  through.  She 
tried  to  find  out  what  things  they 
were  most  interested  in  and  gave 
them  books  to  read  on  such  subjects. 
They  read  the  books  and  became 
deeply  interested  and  since  then 
have  developed  the  reading  haljit, 
and  have  asked  her  for  other  books 
to  read.  Teachers  may  direct  the 
boys  and  girls  to  good  reading  by 
telling  them  part  of  a  good   ninral 


story  and  directing  them  to  the  book 
in  which  it  can  be  found.  Let  us 
know  our  boys  and  girls,  study 
their  characteristics,  direct  their  am- 
bitions, and  give  them  the  food  they 
most  need. 

First  Intermediate  Department. 

UNCONSCIOUS     CONTROL. 

By  Orlinda   Woollcy. 

.An  impressive  exercise  of  a  re- 
cent Sunday  School  convention  was 
a  chorus  of  little  boys  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age.  The  song  was 
rendered  with  life  and  spirit,  and 
the  boys  looked  as  though  they  felt 
in  their  hearts  what  they  said  with 
their  lips :  "Oh,  if  for  me  the  cup 
you  fill,  then  fill  it  from  the  gushing 
rill." 

As  I  listened  to  the  song,  watched 
the  boys'  faces,  and  noted  their 
earnestness,  I  wondered  if  any  of 
them  would,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment of  the  future,  forget  the  senti- 
ments they  were  expressing,  and  be 
led  to  accept  the  first  glass  not  fil- 
led from  the  gushing  rill.  It  im- 
pressed me  then  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
er is  great,  for  her  influence  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  future  of 
her  class. 

Our  one  end  in  Sunday  School 
teaching  is  to  show  the  boys  and 
girls  what  is  best  to  do,  inspire  in 
them  a  love  for  and  a  determina- 
tion to  do  right.  We  could  give 
our  children  no  better  inheritance, 
for  the  wealth  of  this  world  is  as 
trasii  compared  with  the  worth  of  a 
nol)lc  character. 

We  arc  to  consider  totlay  some  of 
the  errors  often  made  by  Sunday 
School  teachers,  how  best  to  correct 
these  errors,  and  to  discuss  the  im- 
p(irt;uit  eleiueiUs  of  governing  pow- 
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er.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  tangi- 
ble and  subtle  elements  known  as 
"natural  aptitude,"  "personal  mag- 
netism" for  while  these  may  be  im- 
portant and  real,  they  lie  beyond  the 
outer  control  of  the  average  Sunday 
School  teacher — "they  neither  fall 
from  the  trees  nor  spring  out  of  the 
ground  at  one's  bidding."  More 
may  be  gained  to  the  majority  by 
reviewing  those  elements  which  lie 
within  the  easy  grasp  of  every 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  which  every 
teacher  may  be  better  prepared  to 
combat  the  conditions  in  her  class 
and  to  discipline  the  children. 

The  first  element  is  of  necessity 
a  thorough  and  fresh  preparation  of 
the  lesson,  as  has  been  treated  in  a 
previous  paper.  In  nearly  every 
case,  I  believe,  that  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  our  department  is 
unruly,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
unprepared  teachei  js  the  cause,  the 
uninterested,  restless  children  only 
a  logical  result.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves each  of  us  to  be  strong  in 
our  preparation. 

No  doubt  we  have  all  had  the  ex- 
perience of  listening  to  a  teacher 
present  a  lesson  which  not  only 
.failed  to  interest  the  children,  but 
also  made  us  wish  that  we  had  an 


opportunity  to  give  that  lesson  our- 
selves. It  was  lack  of  skill  on  the 
teacher's  part  that  created  this  rest- 
less spirit  on  her  audience ;  that  is 
taking  it  for  granted  that  her 
preparation  had  been  thorouhly 
made.  Let  us  note  some  of  the 
things  she  might  have  done  to  im- 
prove it. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  live  with 
your  class  in  your  story,  forget- 
ting that  you  feel  timid  in  standing 
before  them'.  Do  not  allow  self- 
consciousness  to  be  written  in  your 
manner  or  in  your  voice.  Talk  to 
the  children  with  an  assurance  that 
they  are  interested,  that  they  are 
eager  to  hear  your  story,  and  your 
interest  will  gain  theirs. 

Could  a  school  boy  in  his  monot- 
onous, unchanging  voice  paint  for 
you  the  scenes  of  Macbeth  as  could 
Robert  Mantell?  Each  might  say 
the  words,  but  the  life  is  given  or 
taken  away  from  the  scene  by  the 
way  these  words  are  said.  Put  in- 
dividuality in  your  voice ;  whisper 
when  conspiracies  are  planned,  be 
sad  when  the  good  are  oppressed, 
be  alert  when  a  crisis  is  approached, 
be  reverent  when  the  Lord's  power 
is  shown,  and  rejoice  w'hen  victories 
are  won.     From  this  do  not  infer 
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that  loud  yelling-  or  overdone  dra- 
matic feeling  would  be  approved: 
Ijut  study  to  climb  out  of  the  rut  of 
monotony  in  the  voice,  into  which 
some  have  fallen  so  deep  that  the 
"broad  field  once  around  them  has 
"been  shut  out  from  view.  Children 
are  emotional.  In  their  conversa- 
tion they  make  use  of  exclama- 
tions, interrogations,  imperatives ; 
why  should  our  conversation  to 
them  be  restricted  to  the  unchang- 
ing declaratives — ihe  monotonous 
statements  of  facts  ? 

The  loud  voice  should  be  avoided, 
for  a  class  soon  learns  that  the 
teacher  may  be  heard  above  their 
shuffling,  and  as  their  restlessness 
increases,  the  teacher's  voice  raises, 
tmtil  teacher  and  pupils  seem  vying 
with  one  another  for  supremac)'.  A 
■quiet  voice  varying  in  emotions 
■compels  quiet  and  attention.  Such 
skill  in  teaching  wins  and  increases 
the  confidence  of  pupils,  awakens 
interest,  secures  attention,  and  oth- 
•erwise  enters  helpfully  into  the 
pupils  efiforts  and  conduct. 

Besides  making  interesting  and 
skillful  the  story  of  the  lesson,  a 
teacher  must  understand  the  best 
n  etbods  of  discipline.  We  form 
tjj  manv  habits  ir.  demanding  or- 


der, habits  to  which  the  children 
pay  no  attention. 

Avoid  the  repetition  of  instruc- 
tions. A  child  had  been  told  re- 
peatedly by  her  mother  to  stop  once 
or  twice  in  drinking  her  glass  of 
milk.  Each  time  the  child  took  up 
her  glass  she  expected  and  received 
this  instruction.  One  time  the  mo- 
ther overlooked  her  duty ;  the  child 
drank  all  the  milk  without  stopping 
then  looked  up  and  asked,  "Whv 
didn't  you  tell  me  to  stop?"  Teach- 
ers who  form  the  habit  of  com- 
pelling order  by  iiireatening  must 
not  forget  to  threaten ;  children 
whispering,  waiting  for  the  threat 
to  come,  thinking  the  threat  is  all 
they  must  heed,  are  not  learning  the 
lesson  of  self-control ;  the  teacher  is 
doing  them  an  injustice.  Make 
your  class  feel  the  responsibilitv 
that  rests  upon  them  to  bring  about 
order. 

A  teacher  possessing  the  will 
power  to  govern  herself  who  forms 
n(>  habits  of  threatening  or  scold- 
ing, but  moves  quietly  about  with 
an  assurance  that  all  is  well  in  hand, 
every  detail  arranged,  and  lesson 
tlioroughly  prepared,  at  once  im- 
[iresses  the  cliildren  with  the  idea 
t)f  order.     Teachers  who  make  their 
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rod  sti"on_t;er  than  they  lose  all  in- 
fluence with  the  children.  While 
the  hickory  stick  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  is  its  place  not  filled  very  of- 
ten with  the  lash  of  the  tongue  by 
incessant  scolding? 

Do  not  commence  your  class 
every  Sunday  morning  with  the  in- 
structions, "Now.  children,  we"re 
not  going  to  have  any  whispering 
today.  I^ast  Svmday  we  had  alto- 
gether too  much  disturbance  and 
we're  gong  to  have  it  stopped." 
\\"hv  remind  them  thus  of  their  un- 
rulv  conduct  a  week  past?  Why 
not  begin  at  once  upon  your  song 
or  story,  and  make  them  feel  that 
tlieie  i?  going  to  be  something  good 
for  •:  hem  today  ? 

The  silent  tongue  is  alwa3's  more 
effective.  If  the  children  do  not 
stand  together  when  time  to  sing, 
leave  the  usual  unpleasant  "sit 
down,  we'll  try  that  over,"  unsaid. 
Wear  an  earnest  expression  on  your 
face,  and  by  a  quiet  motion  of  the 
hands  bid  them  to  be  seated.  Use 
ten  words  of  praise  to  one  of  cen- 
i.ire.  Children  will  do  more  to  gain 
your  approbation  than  to  keep  you 
from  scolding.  We  never  tire  or 
become  indifferent  to  praise  honest- 
ly given,  therefore  silently  bid  your 
class  be  seated  ;  when  they  stand  to- 
gether acknowledge  with  a  pleasant 
approval. 

Let  all  your  dealings  with  the 
children  be  prompted  and  accom- 
panied by  Heart-power,  a  love  for 
your  pupils,  and  that  love  most 
conscientiously  shown  toward  those 
who  need  it  most.  The  love  of  a  true 
teacher  takes  hold  (^f  the  child's 
future,  and  sees  even  in  the  way- 
ward, the  possibility  of  a  noble  man 
or  woman.  Repeated  avowals  of 
your  love  for  the  class  do  not  gain 
their  confidence ;  better  let  /your 
actions    rather   than    your   lips    tell 


them  of  your  love.  .\  child  went 
home  one  day  and  said  to  his  father. 
"Papa  my  Sunday  School  teacher 
is  always  telling  us  he  loves  us ;  but 
toflay  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  didn't 
know  me."  Know  your  children  by 
name,  and  by  your  interest  in  them 
at  Sunday  School,  on  the  street,  or 
wherever  you  meet,  make  them  feel 
yoii  love  them.  Strive  to  over- 
come the  relief  you  may  feel  when 
the  unrul}-  boy  remains  away.  Seek 
him  out.  make  him  your  friend  and 
yourself  his  confident.  Re  like  the 
teacher  who  asked  that  all  wayward 
and  unruly  be  given  to  her. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.  ) 

Primary  and  Kindergarten. 

F.\ST  D.W  EXERCISES. 

By  Sevena  Madsen. 

Why  do  we  as  Latter-day  Saints 
fast,  and  what  is  the  object  of  our 
testimony  meetings  ?  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  might  give  of  our 
substance  to  the  poor  and  increase 
in  faith.  That  our  testimonies 
might  be  strengthened,  that  we 
might  know  our  duties  as  children 
of  our  Father,  and  have  strength 
given  us  that  we  might  do  them. 

How  are  we  as  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School  Kindergarten  class- 
es going  to  give  these  truths  to  our 
little  tots  when  they  come  to  us 
each   Fast   Day  morning? 

I  feel  the  first  requisite  is,  that 
we  ourselves  believe  in  and  practice 
fasting  and  the  paying  of  our  of- 
ferings. That  we  have  a  testimony 
and  strive  to  li^■e  the  lessons  we  de- 
sire them  to  live.  In  teaching  faith 
to  our  little  four  year  olds,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  giving 
them  simple  stories  from  our  Faith 
Promoting  Series,  or  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  our  venerable  leaders. 
Take  for  instance  an  incident  in  the 
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life  of  our  present  Prophet,  then 
from  the  Hves  of  the  other  Presi- 
dents and  Apostles  of  our  Church. 
In  every  one  of  their  lives  incidents 
can  be  found  and  simplified  which 
will  teach  the  children  to  have  taith 
and  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  time  of  need,  and  their  little  tes- 
timonies strengthened. 

I  recall  entering  a  Sabbath 
School  one  beautiful  Fast  Day 
morning,  the  teachers  were  the  first 
ones  present  and  I  felt  by  the  sweet 
smile  that  greeted  me,  and  the  beau- 
t.ful  influence  that  pervnded  the 
room,  that  they  were  converted  and 
practiced  the  ordinance  of  prayer 
and  fasting  and  that  they  were  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  little  ones  who 
would  assemble  that  morning  to  be 
fed.  I  was  not  mistaken,  .\fter  the 
usual  opening  exercises  of  the  Sab- 
bath School,  we  met  in  our  Depart- 
ment rooms.  What  is  more  inspir- 
ing than  a  circle  of  sweet  little  in- 
nocent children  waiting  to  be  taught 
the  principles  of  our  Gospel.  The 
first  song  was,  "Little  Children 
Love  the  Savior,"  and  they  all  seem- 
ed anxious  to  learn  and  do  the  will 
of  our  Father  as  the  little  song  says. 
.\  little  one  led  in  prayer  assisted 
by  the  teacher.  After  which  several 
Good  Morning  songs  and  exercises 
were  given.  One  of  the  teachers 
then  asked  :  "What  makes  this  Sun- 
day different  from  our  last  one.-"" 
"ilecause  it  is  Fast  Sunday." 

What  does  it  mean  to  fast  ?  To  go 
without  our  breakfast.  Who  told 
us  to  fast?  Our  Heavenly  Father. 
What  did  He  tell  us  to  do  with  our 
food?  To  give  it  to  the  poor.  Yes, 
and  we  arc  told  to  give  our  little  of- 
ferings to  the  P.ishop  and  he  in 
turn  sends  it  to  the  poor  ])Coplc  liv- 
ing in  our  Ward. 

.\  little  marciiing  song  was  then 


given  after  which  all  were  ready  for 
the  lesson.  The  lesson  that  day  was 
the  incident  in  the  life  of  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  when  as  a  little 
boy  he  drove  an  ox  team  across 
the  plains.  Of  how  one  day  the  team 
strayed  away  and  he  and  his  uncle 
searched  far  and  near  for  them, 
but  in  vain.  On  returning  to  the 
wagon  Joseph  saw  his  mother 
kneeling  and  heard  her  ask  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  assist  them. 
How  the  prayer  affected  the  little 
boy,  and  afterwards  they  were 
found  how  his  faith  was  strength- 
ened and  he  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  thus  answering  their  prayer. 
The  children  were  encouraged  to 
give  little  incidents  in  their  own 
lives  where  their  prayers  had  been 
answered.  I  felt  that  faith  in  God 
and  an  assurance  that  God  hears 
and  answers  prayers  had  been  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  forty  lit- 
tle children  that  day.  Several  days 
after  I  met  two  little  boys  who 
were  in  the  class  and  in  talking  to 
them,  one  little  five  year  old  said : 
"I  know  our  Heavenly  I-"ather 
hears  us  because  I  asked  for  a  baby 
and  He  sent  us  a  baby  boy."  The 
other,  a  little  older,  told  how  he  had 
lost  an  article  belonging  to  his  fa- 
ther ;irtl  alter  huniii  g  h  r  ^ome 
lim?  without  mccesH,  he  remember- 
ed his  Heavenly  Father  and  ask- 
fd  aid  which  w.<--  immtdiaiely  giveii 
and  the  article  found. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  in  the  Church 
for  sixty  years  say,  that  the  faith 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  at  the 
present  time  was  not  so  strong  as  it 
was  in  early  days,  that  we  seemed 
to  rely  more  on  physical  aid  tlian 
our  1  leavenly  ''"athor.  I  felt  that  it 
was  true  and  I  felt  a  desire,  as  a 
Sniulav     .'~>elio(il   wcirker,     to  teach 
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faitli  in  thu  Lord  anil  the  ordinan- 
ces of  our  Church  to  the  httle  chil- 
dren ;  for  if  they  receive  it  when 
they  are  young,  it  will  always  ex- 
ert an  influence  for  good  over  them 
as  they  grow  older.  I  believe  too, 
that  our  Fast  Day  Sunday  in  our 
little  Kindergarten  room  is  the  time 
and  place  to  begin  it., 

Other  little  lessons  may  be  plan- 
ned to  teach  them  their  duties  at 
home  and  in  public,  such  as,  "Kind- 
ness to  each  other,"  "Politeness," 
"Helpfulness,"  "Gratitude,"  "O- 
bedience,"  and  many  others.  I  think 
a  little  memory  gem  pertaining  to 
the  lesson  should  be  given  each 
month.  I  do  hope  that  we  as  teach- 
ers of  the  youth  of  Zion  w'ill  pre- 
pare ourselves  and  never  go  before 
our  classes  as  "empty  vessels,"  but 
having  stored  our  minds  and  pre- 
pared our  lessons, we  can  seek  divine 
aid  and  we  shall  never  be  left  alone. 
I  feel  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged but  press  on,  for  as  some 
one  has  said — 
■"^^'e"re   engaged  in   the  noblest  of 

callings, 
Tha<   God  in  His  mercy  has  given. 
In    teaching  these   dear   little   chil- 
dren 
Truths    that    will     lead     them     to 
heaven." 

Notes. 

Sunday  School  workers  should 
remember  the  following  things 
when  ordering  Sunday  School  Out- 
lines : 

In  each  department,  except 
ing  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten, 
we  have  outlines  for  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years.  We  very 
often  receive  orders  asking  that  we 
send  outlines  for  such  and  such  a 
department, without  telling  us  which 


year  is  wanted.  We  use  our  best 
judgment  and  are  then  criticised  if 
we  happen  to  send  the  wrong  ones. 
In  order  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  this  criticism, 
we  have  decided  that  where  the 
order  does  not  explain  fully  what 
Outline  is  desired,  the  order  will  be 
held  until  we  can  write  the  party 
ordering.  Pleai.e  bear  these  things 
in  mind  and  when  you  order,  give 
us  full  information. 

In  this  numl)er  we  print  the  first 
frontispiece  of  stake  superinten- 
dencies.  Undoubtedly  Sunday  School 
workers  everywhere  will  welcome 
these  pictures  of  their  fellow  work- 
ers. Unfor1:unately,  however,  we 
have  not  enough  pictures  on  hand 
to  make  up  such  another  frontis- 
piece. Kindly  send  us  your  pictures 
at  once. 

We  have  had  very  much  difificulty 
in  the  past  on  account  of  orders 
for  Sunday  School  supplies  being 
sent  in  by  several  different  parties. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  by  some 
person  authorized  by  the  Superin- 
tendent to  place  orders  for  supplies. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
individuals  who  order  from  us  and 
who  have  not  an  account  with  us, 
should  send  money  with  their  order. 
When  you  order  for  the  Sunday 
School,  be  sure  to  give  us  the  name 
of  the  school,  the  name  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent and  write  plainly  the 
address  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
goods  are  to  be  sent. 

By  observing  the  above  sugges- 
tions, our  Sunday  School  workers 
will  relieve  us  of  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  will  insure  their  books, 
etc.,  reaching  them  without  anv  de- 
lav. 


COXVEXIENCE! 

ECONOJSIY!  ARE    REASONS    ^VHY 

PURITY!  YOU    SHOULD    USE 

BORDEN'S  PIONEER  BRAND 
EVAPORATED    MILK 

(UXSWEETENED) 

For  all  recipes  calling  for  Milk  or  Cream,  Cereals,  Fruits  and  Desserts. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED    MILK   CO. 

Est.  1857  "Leaders  of  Quality"  New  York 


VACATION  TIME 

means  heavy  wear  on  your  boys  and  girls  shoes. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Shoes 

give  the  best  satisfaction      Ask  for  them. 

' 'Mountaineer  Overalls''    SeTyou  get  them. 


First  Intermediate  Department 

Teachers 


Should  have  a  copy  of  Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years 
OF  Mormonism"        .        .        .  Postpaid  #1.00 

All  home  libraries  should  contain  a  copy  of  "  Our 
Home"  by  Sargent.        Cloth,  #1.^0.     Leather,  #2.00. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 


JUVENILE    IXSTRUC'I'OK    Oll'ICh' 


44  E.  South  Templf  St. 


Salt  Lake  City 


S.i\    lli.it   N"U  saw  it   in    I  lie  jiuiiiilc   In^lnu'l'T. 


Oridnal 


Photographs 


of 

Early  Church  History  Scenes 

Size,  20x24  Inches. 

All  the  following  subjects  now  ready:  |The  Sacred  Grove 
near  Manchester,  New  York;  The  Hill  Cumorah;  Susquehanna 
River,  near  the  home  of  Joseph  Smith,  where  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  baptized;  The  Voice  of  Peter,  James 
AND  John  in  the  Wilderness;  The  Home  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
where  the  plates  were  translated;  Cottage  and  Monument  at 
Royalton,  Vermont;  Interior  of  the  Cottage;  Senega  Lake, 
New  York:  Birthplace  of  Hyrum  Smith;  Birthplace  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  bird's-eye-view;  Peter  Whitmer's  Home, 
where  the  Church  was  organized. 

Matted  and  framed,  ready  for  shipment, 
per  pair 

We  do  not  pay  transportation  charges. 

Unframed,  matted,  ready  for  framing,  each  Cl?  O  '^O 
postpaid \^^  .kJ\J 


$7.50 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
BOOK  STORE 

44  E.  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

^av    that    \'nii    caw    it    in    XItp    Tii\;-pni!(i    Tnctrnptnr 


X=RAY   CANNOT   EXPLODE 


^1  Stove  Polish 


I  '^  Tr»de-MBrk 

I  Is  guaranteed    to  go  twice  as  far  as 

I  paste  or  liquid   polishes.      X-RAV  is 

I  most   easily    applied,  gives   a    quick, 

I  brilliant  lustre,  and 


DOES  NOT  BURN  OFF. 


X-RAY       THE  BEST  STOVE  POLISH 

X-RAY  shines  quickest. 
X-RAY  shines  brightest. 
X-RAY  lasts  longest. 
X-RAY  cannot  catch  Are. 

X-RAY    IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STOVE  POLISH 

Is  the  original  powdered  stove  polish. 
A  little  water  makes  it  a  paste  stove 

polish. 
A  little  more  water  makes  It  a  liquid 

stove  polish. 

X-BAY   IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  DELIGHT 

The  sales  of  over  15,000,000  of  pack- 
ages last  year  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  excellence. 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 

GENERAL  IIISTRIBUTORS 
FOR  SALE  BY 

ZION'S  CO=OPERATIVE  flERCANTILE  INSTITUTION, 

Salt  Lake  City         -  -         Utah. 


A  HEALTHFUL  DRINK 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  oOth,  190G.     Ko.  iBllt. 

You  refuse  to  let  jour  children  drink  coffee. 
Why?  Because  you  do  not  want  them  to  grow  up 
with  sallow  complexions,  weak  hearts  and  unsteady 

nerves.      Then  wliy  not  use  the 

Great  Family  Beverage 

Kneipp  Malt  Coffee,  the  original  and  best 
(  offee  substitute  is  all  malt  and  only  malt.  It  is 
made  from  choicest  barley,  malted  and  caramelized 
l'\-  Father  Kneipp's  own  private  process.     The 

1  i'St  of  all  beverages  for  the  family  because  it  pro- 
motes health.      It  makes  children   strong  and  ros\' 
lieeked. 

Ktirojie  T'.ies  SO,OUO,ooo  I'dckaijis  Aniinnlh, 

For  Sale  by  ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVL  MERCANTILE  INSTITUTION 


SBi^VI^'l^    r^.VKilS    OITY,    III   .XII 


Sav  tliat  vou  saw  it  in   The  Jiivvnili'   hislnictor. 


Subscribe  for 


The  Juvenile  Instructor 


SI. 00   PER  YEAR 
IN  ADVANCE 


ADDRESS: 

44  East  South  Temple  Street. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


II  <* 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU 

The  way  to  make  wash 
day  a  pleasure.  We  attach  a  ^  horse  power 
Holtzer  Cabot  Motor  to  your  washer,  it  does 
the  work,  you  do  the  rest. 

Inter -^lountain  Electric  Co. 

13  Siutli  Main  Street.      Botli  'Phones  354. 


'Vulcanite" 
1 


PLoofing  is  the  most  perfect,   economical  and 
wearing  roof  protection  made  f 


THATs  wHvYULCANITE  ROOFING 


I5UNIVERSAUYU5ED 


SPECIALLY     ADAPTED    FOR    RECOVERING   SMINGLE    ROOFS 

FOBS   sa-IvE;  :b'X'  z.  c  :ivi.  i. 


T(~m    zcw 


David  Ecclf.s,  President  Henry  H.  Roi.app,  Secretary- 


M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-Prest  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 


;: 


Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 


DIRECTORS: 

Joseph  F.  Smith  E.  P.  Ellison 

Joseph  Scdwcroht  Joseph  Clark 

I'ked  J.  KiESEi.  George  Stoddard 

Adam  Patterson  Wm.  H.  Wattis 


FACTORIES: 
Ogden,  Utah       Logan,  Utah       LaQrande,  Oregon 

Utah=Idaho  Sugar 
Company 

MAIN    (JFI'ICICS: 
SHARON    liUlLlJlNd,  -  SALT   LAK1-:  CI  lY,    UTAH 


FACTORIES: 

LEHI,   UTAH  GARLAND,  UTAH 

Auxiliary  Plants: 
Springville     Spanish  Fork     Provo,  Utah 

IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

SUGAR  CITY,   IDAHO  NAMPA,   IDAHO 

Auxiliary  Plant.  Parker,  Idaho 


Joseph  F.  Smiiii,   I'nsidoiit  T.  R.  Cutler,  Vicf-Prcsidciit 

II.  Ci.  \\  iiiiNK\-,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


'•.•.\    ll  :il   you   vaw   it   ill   tlic  Juvenile'   In  striuMor. 


The  New  Education 


The  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

OF  UTAH 

Offers  an  efficient  combination  of  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal instruction  by  trained  experts  of  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  following  industrial  and  technical  subjects: 

AGRICULTURE. —  Farm     Crops,    Arid  MCCHANIC  ARTS. -Carpentry,   Forg- 

Farming,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Irrigation  ing.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Work, 

and  Drainage,  Road  Building,  Veterinary  Carriage  Building,  Fattern  Making,  Wood 

Science,  etc.  Carving,  Sloyd,  etc. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS.—  GENERAL  SCIENCE  -English,  Math 
Cooking,  Serving,  Home  Construction  and  ematics.  History,  Modern  Languages, 
Sanitation,  Laundering,  Hand  and  Machine       ■  ~       .... 

Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Embroidery,  House- 
hold Economics,  Home  Nursing,  etc. 

COMMERCE. — Accounting,  Money  and 
Banking,  Business  Administration,  Steno 


Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  etc. 

ENCINEERINC— Irrigation  Engineering 
jointly  with  the  University  of  Utah. 

COURSES  are  also  offered  in  Music, 
graphv.  Penmanship,  Typewriting,  Com-  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Art,  Phjsi- 
mercial  Law,  etc.  cal  Culture,  Library  Work,  etc. 

Tuition  is  Free:  Registration  fee  $5.00. 

What  is  the  New  Education? 

It  is  the  education  that  dignifies,  simplifies  and  beautifies  toil  of  every 
description  by  applying  to  it  scientific  principles.  It  is  learning  to  do 
by  doing.  It  is  the  mingling,  in  proper  proportions,  of  practical,  tcchn.cl 
subjects  and  general  culture  subjects.  In  short,  it  is  ti".e  eJucr.:!^n  for 
today.     If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  it  write  for  illustrated  circular. 


Address:  The  Registrar,  Agricultural  College, 

LOGAN,  UTAH. 


